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The Food Chamber Hive 


By Carl Kalthoff, Lexington, Missouri 





Entrance block in place for winter. Blocks 

are made out of lath. All of the bottom 

entrance is closed. The middle entrance 

has a two-inch opening. It is made by 

cutting a notch in the lath two inches 

wide by one fourth inch deep in one edge 
of the lath. 
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How it is Used to 
Advantage in Missouri 

*|Mr. Kalthoff is one of Missouri's suc- 
cessful commercial beekeepers operating 
400 colonies in ten apiaries. He has serv- 
ed as President of the Missouri State Bee- 
keepers’ Association and is a contributor 
eT NEWS department of Gleanings. 

One of the greatest boons to bee- 
keeping is the use of the double 
brood chamber hive. It simplifies 
apiary management and eliminates 
a lot of extra manipulation. Some 
of the operations that used to be 
done by inspecting the combs are 
now done by the inspection of brood 
chambers. There are times, because 
of robbing, when it is not advisable 
to inspect all the combs, and still it 
is necessary to inspect bees.  Tilt- 
ing back the upper brood chamber 
for a moment and looking between 
the upper combs will give us an idea 
as to each colony’s condition. This 
would not be possible if only one 
brood chamber would be used. It 
is surprising how simple beekeeping 
becomes by the use of the double 
brood chamber. 

In our locality the double brood 
chamber will provide the maximum 
amount of stores (pollen and honey) 
for winter and early spring, and will 
insure plenty of room for the queen 
to lay at the proper time. We find, 
as time goes on, that more and more 
of our queens will use the two brood 
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A yard having just been supered with 
chunk honey supers. Chunk honey su- 
per next to brood chamber, and two 


extracting supers on top. Note red 

hand holds in chunk honey supers. 

Metal cover askew for extra ventila- 
tion and comfort. 


chambers as a single unit in their 
egg laying, going from one brood 
chamber to the other as conditions 
inside the hive warrant. The two 
chambers in reality become a single 
chamber, as far as the queen is con- 
cerned. 


Weather plays an important part 
in our system of beekeeping. Our 
main honey flow is from clover, but 
in the majority of years it is inter- 
mittent due to rainy weather. This 
sometimes extends over a period of 
five weeks. Although we use a dou- 
ble brood chamber the year around, 
for supers we use the shallow 5% 
inch, both for extracted and chunk 
honey production. Because of the 
weather, the shallow super works 
best for us. To a limited extent we 
have used three brood chambers, 
but it did not work out so well for 
chunk honey production. Most of 
our honey is marketed as chunk 
honey. 


Beekeeping Year Begins in August 

To have productive colonies the 
following year we check our bees 
during the latter part of August and 
early September as to amount of 
brood. By tilting back the upper 
brood chamber we are able to de- 
termine if a colony needs requeen- 
ing at this time. Any queens needed 
are ordered from queen breeders. 

When the last supers are removed 
in the fall, we heft each colony. Any 
colony needing feed is fed sulfa syr- 
up in 10-lb. tin pails. 

Very seldom do we have to feed, 
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as our falls are opén, and the uppei 
brood chamber is full of honey. 
Thus, it automatically becomes a 
food chamber. 

We have two entrances to our 
hives, the lower and a middle one. 
The lower entrance is closed at this 
time. Mice used to gnaw around 
the regulation entrance block and 
destroy several colonies every win- 
ter. Since closing the lower entrance 
entirely, this has been eliminated 
Later on the middle entrance is clos- 
ed all but two inches. We have win- 
tered our bees this way for eight 
years now, and it has worked fine. 
If any colonies are found with Amer- 
ican foulbrood at this time they are 











Entrance blocks nailed against hive 

bodies during the warm part of the 

year. Blocks are right at hand when 
putting in place for winter. 


killed and the combs burned. We 
must say that since feeding sulfa, 
we have not found a diseased col- 
ony in the fall during the past three 
years. We do not pack here, as our 
winters are not severe. We do have 
wind protection. 

At the first regular spring inspec- 
tion each colony is thoroughly in- 
spected. We note the amount of 
brood and stores. We also clip the 
queens’ wings at this time. Queen- 
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less colonies are united with queen- 
right colonies. We never could make 
a go of queenless colonies, even af- 
ter introducing queens from a south- 
ern queen breeder. Evidently the 
bees are too old. Bottom boards are 
cleaned at this time. Propolis is 
scraped off the edges of the hive bo- 
dies, and burr comb is removed from 
the top of frames and inner covers. 
All of this facilitates work later on. 

As the comb was the unit for in- 
spection on the first trip, the hive 
body becomes the unit for inspec- 
tion on subsequent visits. If we 
find a queen that is reluctant to 
move up or down, hive bodies are 





six 
years old, holding a comb of bees. 


Picture of our daughter Sharon, 


home in the back, which the 


bees bought and paid for. 


Our 


reversed, although we do not have 
to practice this extensively, for a 
good queen will move from cham- 
ber to chamber of her own accord. 


As colonies get stronger and 
spring advances, we remove the 
middle entrance block. It is nailed 
against the upper hive body half an 
inch above the entrance, thus pr 
venting rain from entering the hive. 

In the majority of springs our 
bees are able to get quite a lot of 
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Extracting comb out of full and top 
super. Comb half sealed on both sides. 


Looks like an excluder between two 
top supers. The top super was con- 
verted from a comb honey super to 
an extracting super by nailing wooden 
strips to bottom of comb honey super. 


nectar and pollen. It boosts them 
right along, so that by the latter 
part of April or first part of May 
two brood chambers will not hold 
them. As congestion of the brood 
chamber (bees, brood, nectar, and 
pollen) is a cause of swarming, 
we alleviate this by adding two 
shallow extracting supers to each 
colony. This will give clustering 
room for the field bees when forced 
to stay in because of inclement 
weather. We know from experience 
that supplying these shallow supers 
at this time is a great boost to their 
morale and a deterrent to swarm- 
ing. These supers should contain 
all light comb and no drone comb. 
Excluders are not used. Very seldom 
does a queen enter these supers. Of 
course, the lower brood chambers 
should contain dark comb. The 
lower entrance block is removed at 
this time and nailed against the low- 
er hive body. Thus, both blocks are 
at hand when needed for winter. 
A few colonies at this time will 
be superseding their queen. We kill 
the queen and introduce a queen 
bought from a queen breeder. These 
queens are ordered in advance and 
put with two frames of brood and 
bees over a strong colony, separated 
by a double-screen frame. The frame 
has an entrance in one side. Intro- 
duction is by the newspaper meth- 
od. Any queen not used will be 
moved to other yards for increase. 
Our main honey flow commences 
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around May 20th. During the hon- 
ey flow we try to inspect each col- 
ny once a week unless rainy weath- 
er prevents. Whether the flow is 
heavy or light, a good queen will 
keep the two brood chambers filled 
with brood, forcing the surplus in 
the supers. 


Swarming 

Swarming with us occurs just be- 
fore or during the fore part of the 
flow. Swarming is a natural in- 
stinct. We comply with the wishes 
of any colonies that want to swarm. 

If only eggs are found in queen 
cells, reversing the brood chamber 
may help, depending on the season. 
A colony then treated is marked, 
for chances are it will have sealed 
cells at the next inspection. If cells 
with larvae are found, we swarm 
the hive ourselves. A hive is placed 
onanew stand with nine frames of 
foundation and one comb of honey. 
One hive body and one shallow su- 
per are taken from the swarming 
hive and all the bees are shaken 
from these two in front of the new 
hive. Be sure the old queen gets in 
the new hive. This new hive is then 
marked to be requeened later on. 
The hive body and super are re- 
turned to the swarming hive. None 
of the queen cells are destroyed in 
this hive, but swarming is over for 
them. It is surprising how much 
better both units will work. 

The new hive will build comb 
right away. In a heavy flow it will 
build two hive bodies of comb in 
two to three weeks’ time. The old 
hive will continue storing in the su- 
pers, as well as in the brood cham- 
bers, but as the young queen gets to 
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Comb out of comb honey 
super almost fully built and 
full of fresh nectar. Picture 
taken five days after giving 
chunk honey super to hive. 
This picture and picture top 
of previous page taken same 
day of same hive. Note the 
red hand holds in chunk 
honey supers. 


laying, a lot of this honey will be 
moved into the supers. In swarm- 
ing these colonies, we are able to 
make up our winter and spring loss. 
Colonies that have sealed cells are 
also treated the same way. If the 
old queen is gone, we give the in- 
crease a cell. 


Proper Supering is Essential 

As our colonies already have two 
extracting supers—some may have 
three—we add the first chunk hon- 
ey super when one of the extracting 
supers is fulland the other half full 
of nectar. At this stage we find 
that bees will want to build comb. 
The chunk honey super is placed 
next to the brood chambers, then 
the half-full one, and on top the 
full extracting super. Extra chunk 
honey supers are always placed next 
to the brood chamber and the part- 
ly-filled or full chunk honey super 
on top of that, and on top of all 
the extracting super. If the flow is 
exceptionally heavy, an extra ex- 
tracting super is placed on top of 
all. In a poor year we may not put 
on any chunk honey supers, let 
alone any extracting supers. Each 
chunk honey super is provided with 
two light extracting combs placed 
on the outside, and eight frames of 
foundation. 


The hand holds in the chunk hon- 
ey supers are painted red. They are 
easier to find in a yard when we 
get ready to remove them. The 
chunk honey supers are removed 
before the extracting supers to keep 
the cappings white. When the hon- 
ey is extracted from the extracting 
supers they are returned to the col- 
onies and left for later flows. 
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We produce some section comb 
honey, and find the Snelgrove sys- 
tem the best for us. 

We give our bees a lot of ventila- 
tion in hot weather. Besides the two 
entrances we may give another 
opening between the top supers by 
moving the top super back. We also 
set the metal cover askew atop the 
inner cover. This will create a cool- 
er air space between the covers. 

A prime requisite of successful 
beekeeping is requeening. We raise 
around 100 queens every year by 
the Dr. C. C. Miller method. These 
queens are long-lived. We supply 
the breeder queen with a new built- 
out comb instead of a frame with 
two strips of foundation. These 
combs are built the year previous. 
A hive body full is all that is need- 


ed. Plain unwired foundation is 
used. This facilitates cutting out 
the cells. A good queen will have 


laid a lot of eggs in this comb in a 
couple of days, and every two days 
a comb of eggs can be removed. 
Remove a strong colony from its 
stand and in its place put a hive body 
containing seven frames of founda- 
tion and two combs of hatching 
brood. Between the combs of brood 
the comb of eggs is placed. All the 
bees in the hive removed are shak- 
en into this hive, and the hive bo- 
dies and supers are placed on other 
hives. On the average we get 18 
good cells from each comb. The 
cells are cut out 12 days after giv- 
ing the comb, and are given to two- 
frame nuclei. Ten or eight frame 
hive bodies are divided into two 
frame compartments with an en- 
trance to each. Queens are intro- 
duced by the cage method to colo- 
nies to be requeened. We have lost 
only one queen by this method in 
the 12 years that we have used it. 


Beeswax Conservation 


By Elmer G. Carr, Pennington, New Jersey 


Editor Deyell’s comment on _ the 
price of beeswax and the desirabil- 
ity of saving it is timely. One means 
of saving is by the use of the sun 
extractor. It is surprising the 
amount which can be so salvaged— 
an amount which in many instances 
would otherwise be lost. 

It is quite common to have con- 
siderable bits of wax fastened to the 
inner cover. If the removed inner 
cover is placed bottom side up in 
the sun while working with the bees, 
the wax will be softened so that re- 
moval is easy. By having an extra 
inner cover no hive need be left un- 
covered. 

No claim is made that all the 
wax can be obtained with the sun 
extractor. However, the residue can 
be accumulated until enough is on 
hand to make it profitable to send it 
to a reputable wax-rendering plant. 
Fortunately, after having been in 
the sun extractor the residue seems 
to be a little less attractive to the 
wax moth. 

There is one cause of wax waste 
which is a hangover from the peri- 
od when starter strips of foundation 
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were used rather than full sheets. 
During this period a top bar with 
slot in which the strip of foundation 
was fastened seemed to be neces- 
sary. Now, however, since full 
sheets are the rule, one-quarter inch 
of foundation is placed in the slot 
serving no good _ purpose. The 
amount of wax so wasted is con- 
siderable. In fact, it is nearly one- 
third sheet to each ten-frame hive 
body. 

With the top bar reduced to five- 
eights of an inch in depth, the slot 
eliminated the top wire strung one- 
quarter inch below the top bar and 
the foundation electrically imbed- 
ded, the full depth of the sheet of 
foundation is used. This is far from 
a new idea. The elder Pettit and 
his son Morley used this method. 

The writer has used it for the 
past 15 years and discovered no dis- 
advantages as yet and many advan- 
tages. This is especially true when 
refitting frames since the plain sur- 
face on the under side of the bar 
makes cleaning easy. 

To be sure, this deprives the wax 
moth larvae of a parking place. 
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The question one hears time and 
again is ‘‘What do you do to prevent 
swarming?” The answer is simple. 
First, raise a young queen before 
the main honey flow in the hive 
she is to head. Second, give this 
queen plenty of brood and super 
room. 

This is easier said than done. We 
have tried different methods: graft- 
ing cells using a mating nuc above 
a colony; having the bees build their 
own cells above the old colony and 
making divisions; giving cells, later 
building up the division to honey 
gathering strength by giving sealed 
brood from extra strong colonies. 
All the above methods take too 
much time. 

With our present method, we be- 
gin queen-rearing operations about 
May Ist, after settled warm weather 
has arrived. Each yard we visit is 
worked as a unit in that each hive 


No. 3. New queen’s nest 
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For Honey Production — A Young Queen 


in Each Hive 


By H. A. Schaefer 
Osseo, Wisconsin 


No. 1 Showing empty space in pre- 
pared body, comb of eggs with de- 
fined circle of eggs and pollen, and 
parent hive laid down instead of 
tearing it apart unit by unit. We 
take our surplus supers to the 
yards early in the spring to have 
the bees clean them of granulated 
honey, to stop granulation in the 
new crop. 


is given the same treatment. Time 
is saved when all hands do the same 
to all hives. 

Colonies must be strong. Those 
not up to the average strength of 
the yard are given sealed brood 
from some extra strong colonies. 
We do not look for any queens. The 
weather must be such that field 
bees are actively going and coming. 
This is important and explained fur- 
ther on. 

The colony to be worked is re- 
moved from the stand, its winter 
position, and replaced with a hive 
body filled with combs of honey 
and pollen. We gas many colonies 
in the fall and their combs are ideal 
for this use. Should the body of 
combs be light, then one comb each 
of honey and pollen is given. An 
empty comb is removed from this 
body, the comb of honey and the 
comb of pollen being placed with 
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the empty space between as in il- 
lustration No. 1. A comb with eggs 
but WITHOUT BEES is then placed 
in the empty space. The bees are 
shaken off to make certain that the 
queen is not on this comb. If the 
honey and pollen combs were taken 
from the parent hive, all bees must 
be shaken off for the same reason. 

Our queen-raising body, then, is a 
beeless, queenless body with a comb 
of eggs and food, replacing the par- 
ent hive on the stand, illustration 
No. 1 again. This body is then giv- 
en one deep body with comb (no 
bees) or two shallow supers (if the 
parent colony is as strong as it 
should be, the field bees will need 
this extra room), then a double 
sheet of newspaper, then a screen 
that is bee tight on the bottom side 
but has an entrance on the top side, 
placed with entrance to the back. 
Above this screen the brood bodies 
are then placed in the same order 
they were before we touched the 
hive and above the brood bodies 
one or two shallow supers are given 
to take care of any space the bees 
might need before we return (illus- 
tration No. 2). An added rear en- 
trance is given between the upper 
brood bodies by shifting the upper 
body back. 

All field bees and many young 
bees that have recently marked 
their hive location, will now enter 
and occupy the lower hive body that 
has just been prepared for them. A 
strong parent colony will have 
many field bees and young bees that 
will now build excellent queen cells, 
especially if there already were eggs 
in cell cups, as was the case in Illus- 
tration No. 5. 

In good flying weather the old 
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No. 2. 

body with two supers for the young 

queen, paper and screen with entrance 

to rean and entrance between the two 

parent brood bodies with the old 
queen. 


queen above the screen will lose her 
field force to the lower hive and 
should there be any swarm cells 
started in her brood nest, the re- 
maining bees will destroy them. 
When we have the time we check 
all hives 12 to 15 days after the 
above treatment. We leave two good 
cells in each bottom brood nest. In 
case the old queen had been injured 
and cells built upstairs to replace 
her, we use the cells and brood 


No. 4. Tipping hives to save 
time before the honey flow. 
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No. 5. 


A nice queen cell. 
had an egg in the cell cup or maybe 


Must have 


the bees placed an egg there. 
had that happen. 


I have 


where needed, leaving a two-frame 
nuc with one cell in this unit. [If 
we do not split up this old brood 
nest, swarming will result. 

After the young queen below has 
a good brood nest with sealed brood 
and plenty of young bees to protect 
her, as in illustration No. 3A, and 
the main honey flow is on, we unite 
the two units by pulling the screen, 
replacing it with a sheet of newspa- 
per. 

On our next trip after uniting, 
the hive bodies and supers are re- 
arranged, the brood bodies put 
down together, and the supers all 
above, the fullest one on top. Ex- 
tra supers are given where needed. 

Strong colonies headed by a queen 
raised on the same stand BEFORE 
the main honey flow are not apt to 
swarm and where nectar is to be 
had, will produce a good crop of 
honey. In fact, they will produce 
that extra amount needed to show a 
profit! 


JP LW, 


Queens and Packages Shipped in 1950 


A report from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Ec- 
onomics, Washington, D. C., March 
5, 1951, shows a total of 725,700 
pounds of package bees shipped in 
1950. This is 5 percent less than 
1949, and 38 percent below the 19- 
48 shipment. Queen bees shipped 
in 1950 totalled 720,100 as compar- 
ed with 667,600 in 1949, and 858,- 
800 in 1948. 

Apparently the low prices in 19- 
49 and 1950 discouraged honey pro- 
ducers from ordering as many bees 
as in previous years. Reports from 
package shippers indicate they ex- 
pect 1951 shipments to be about 1 
percent less than 1950. 

Due to the recent increase in the 
subsidy for honey and a possible 
strengthening of honey prices in the 
near future, it would appear that 
the demand for bees during 1951 
may be greater than anticipated 
some time ago. Even though bees 
in the North wintered well in most 
areas, the prolonged cold weather 
this spring has weakened many col- 
onies not up to par in strength. This 
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means that package bees will be 
needed to boost these weak coionies 
in order to have them ready for the 
main honey flow. 


It seems probable that southern 
bee shippers may be experiencing 
some difficulties this season in pro- 
ducing early queens because of un- 
seasonably cold weather which has 
extended into the South. In some 
instances a cold spell will destroy 
queen cells in queen mating hives. 
This means that the labor involved 
in developing queen cells has been 
lost and that the shipping of some 
orders must be delayed. 


Beekeepers in the North who 
imagine that producing queens and 
bees in the South is all sunshine 
should try it and find out from ex- 
perience some of the difficulties in- 
volved. 

The production of bees and 
queen in the South is a very im- 
portant and essential part of our in- 
dustry and as time goes on, more 
bees and queens will be needed than 
ever before. 
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Self Fertilization in the Honey Bee 


By Otto Mackensen 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Agricultural Research 


Administration, 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Baton Rouge, La.t 


Inbreeding, the mating of closely 
related individuals, is a valuable 
method in breeding work. Often it 
is desirable to inbreed very closely, 
as by self-fertilization. In the many 
species of plants that produce both 
male and female germ cells on the 
same plant, this is easily accomplish- 
ed. In our domesticated animals, 
however, it is impossible, because 
no single individual produces both 
sperm and eggs. This also holds true 
in the honey bee, but, on account 
of the parthenogenetic production of 
drones, the genetic equivalent of 
self-fertilization can be attained. 
Some further explanation is neces- 
sary. 

A drone develops from an unfer- 
tilized egg. Every cell in his body 
and all his sperms carry hereditary 
determiners identical to those of 
the egg from which he developed. 
Mating an unfertilized laying queen 
to one of her sons is therefore ge- 
netically equivalent to self-fertili- 
zation as far as inbreeding is con- 
cerned. Since a queen does not 
mate after she has once started lay- 
ing, mother-son mating does not oc- 
cur naturally, but it can be accom- 
plished through artificial: insemina- 
tion. 

At the Southern States Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory, of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, mother- 
son matings were first attempted 
in 1940. In this first attempt ten 
unfertilized laying queens were 
artificially inseminated with semen 
from one or more of their own 
sons. Various amounts of semen 
were placed in the oviduct in from 
one to three inseminations. Only 
one queen produced a few eggs 
after insemination. All soon became 
bloated and died. Sperms in the 
spermathecae of these queens rang- 
ed from 430,000 to 1,550,000, an 
indication that sperms could be 
made to reach the spermatheca of 
a laying queen and that the method 
would be a_ success if the queen 


survived. : 
All sperm counts reported in 
tIn cooperation with Louisiana State 


University. 
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this paper were made with the aid 
of a Levy-Hausser counting cham- 
ber. Briefly, the procedure con- 
sisted of dispersing the contents of 
the spermatheca in 10 cc. of water, 
counting the sperm in a 0.8mm.3 
sample, and calculating the total. 

After the failure in 1940 it was 
thought that the introduction of 
semen into the oviducts of laying 
queens might be detrimental, and 
some trials were made in which 
semen was introduced into the va- 
gina only. Since the vagina is very 
small, it was necessary to make 
several inseminations. In the first 
trial of this kind, two queens were 
inseminated on six and seven suc- 
cessive days. These queens were not 
caged and continued to lay between 
inseminations. One of them produc- 
ed one worker. 

In another trial 10 queens were 
caged in the nucelus for two days 
prior to insemination, in order to 
reduce egg production. They were 
inseminated by filling the vagina 
with semen on three successive days 
and then released from the cages. 
Five of these queens started laying 
again within three days after the last 
insemination and one on the sixth 
day. None produced workers. Three 
became bloated and soon died. Four 
were dissected, and their sperma- 
thecae found to vary in appearance 
from clear to translucent, indicat- 
ing a sperm content of less than 
20,000. The results of these trials 
gave little hope of filling the sper- 
matheca sufficiently by introducing 
semen into the vagina only. 

Another group of queens were 
inseminated by placing semen in 
the oviducts. These queens were 
caged in the nucleus three days 
before insemination and kept caged 
until two days after insemination. 
Twenty five queens were. given 
amounts of semen ranging from 0.3 
to 2.0 mm.3 in a single insemina- 
tion. Twenty of them started laying 
after insemination, and 13 produced 
some worker brood. One produced 
75 percent worker brood. A queen 
inseminated with 1.5 mm.3 of semen 
on August 11 and again with the 
same amount on August 14, without 
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release between inseminations, pro- 
duced practically 100 percent work- 
er brood. Sperm counts were not 
made in this group of queens, be- 
cause they were being held for 
breeding. 

Up to this time virgin queens 
were induced to start laying by 
simply clipping their wings and con- 
fining them to the nucleus by a 
queen excluder over the entrance. 
Few started laying before they were 
30 days old. Many were lost before 
they started laying, and often those 
remaining were in poor condition 
after some mistreatment by worker 
bees during the long fruitless peri- 
od. In 1944° it was discovered that 
carbon dioxide will induce egg 
laying to start at the normal time. 
The queens are simply anesthetized 
for 10 minutes on two or three suc- 
cessive days. 

In 1947 a number of mother-son 
matings were made with two insem- 
inations. In an effort to induce a 
complete stoppage of egg produc- 
tion and a thorough shrinkage of 
the ovaries, the queens were caged 
in mailing cages with candy and on- 
ly five attendant bees, and kept in 
the laboratory rather than in the 
hive as in previous years. They were 
inseminated with 3mm.3 of semen 
three to five days after caging and 
again two days later, and were in- 
troduced into nuclei two days after 
the second insemination. Of 13 
queens treated, three died before in- 
semination and two after introduc- 
tion. Data on the remainder are 
given in Table 1. 

In the work described the drones 
used had been confined to hives 
during their entire life and no at- 
tention was given to age. Recently 
it has been found that when confin- 
ed drones over three weeks old are 
used the queens often fail to start 
laying even though they may live 

°Mackensen, Otto. 1947. Effect of car- 
bon dioxide on initial oviposition of arti- 
ficially inseminated and _ virgin queen 
bees. Jour. Econ. Ent. 40: 344-349. 


Table 1.—Results of mother-son matings in 1947. 


for weeks. Others soon become 
bloated and die. It was therefore 
decided to mate another group of 
unfertilized laying queens using 
free flying drones. 

In the summer of 1950, 10 un- 
fertilized laying queens were _ in- 
seminated with semen from _ unre- 
lated free-flying drones caught at 
hive entrances as_ they returned 
from the field. These drones had 
never been confined. The queens 
were caged in mailing cages with 
five attendant bees and kept in the 
laboratory. They were inseminated 
four days after being caged, rein- 
seminated two days later, introduc- 
ed into nuclei with a screen push-in 
cage the following day, and released 
two days later. They were given 
approximately 3 mm.3 of semen at 
each insemination. All queens start- 
ed laying on approximately the 
fourth or fifth day after introduc- 
tion and all produced 100 per cent 
worker brood. All laid normally, 
except that two of them laid rather 
slowly. Sperm counts made three 
weeks after insemination showed 
the spermathecae to contain the fol- 
lowing numbers of sperms: 


1,538,000 2,463,000 
1,600,000 850,000 
2,463,000 3,063,000 
2,463,000 1,850,000 
2,675,000 1,163,000 


The average (2,012,000) is about 
half the number that reach the 
spermatheca when non-laying vir- 
gins are inseminated with the same 
amount of semen in two insemina- 
tions. 

The complete stoppage of egg lay- 
ing seems to be one of the essentials 
of success. Proper care during cag- 
ing, including the giving of a drop 
or two of water daily, is also im- 
portant. In other respects the in- 
semination technique can be as de- 
scribed in the manual for Artificial 
Insemination*. 


*Mackensen, O., and Roberts, W. C. 19- 
48. A manual for the artificial insemina- 
tion of queen bees. U. S. Bur. Ent. and 
Plant Quar. ET-250, 33 pp. (Processed.) 


Only those queens that survived 


insemination and introduction are included, 


Queen Days from re-intro- 
number duction to laying 
75-1 3 

3 12 

5 10 

6 1l 
73-1 4 

2 4 
82-1 5 

3 4 
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Percent of 
worker brood 


Number of sperm in 
spermatheca (millions) 
100 -65 


None .00 
60 1.10 
100 2.10 
100 .86 
90 
100 2.30 
100 1.58 
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These results show definitely that 
the insemination of laying queens is 
a practical technique whether mat- 
ing is to their own sons or to unre- 
lated drones. It can be put to use 
in bee breeding in a number of 
ways. When a mated queen be- 
comes a drone layer, she can again 
be made to produce fertilized eggs. 
A queen, once inseminated and lay- 
ing, can later be inseminated with 


W 
Gleanings Receives Scientific Visitors 
By H. H. Root 


additional sperm if desired. A breed- 
ing line can be established from a 
single queen. The value of the tech- 
nique in bringing about rapid in- 
breeding has already been indicat- 
ed. Mother-son matings increase 
homozygosity (genetic uniformity) 
by 50 percent each’ generation, 
whereas the next fastest rate possi- 
ble with bees is only 25 percent 
each generation. 





Left to right: Roger Morse, N. Y.; Walter Barth, N. Y.; Dr. E. J. Dyce, N. Y.; Herbert 


Pallesen, N. Y.; Dr. Frank Shaw, Mass.; 


Dr. W. L. Coggshall, N. Y.; Geo. Georghiou, 


Cyprus. 


A few years ago two doctors visited 
Gleanings and during their two-hour stay 
they asked some questions about beeswax 
and natural resins in wax. One of them 
suddenly exclaimed, “‘That is as good an 
illustration of catalytic suspension as any 
I have ever heard of.” This happens to 
be somewhere near the truth and so I be- 
gan wondering right away who these doc- 
tors were and what chemical training 
they had had. I finally decided that they 
were teachers. When they left I asked if 
they would tell me whether they were 
engaged in teaching or research of some 
kind and they both burst out laughing. 
They said they noticed how thoughtful I 
looked when they got off the ‘“gag’’ about 
catalytic suspension. They said they were 
dentists, and hearing that high sounding 
expression, they decided to work it on 
me. Well, their practical joke worked all 
right, for they had me scared. Both of 
them said they hadn't the least idea what 
catalytic suspension meant. 

No one tried anything like this on March 
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26 when three doctors, Dr. E. J. Dyce and 
Dr. W. L. Coggshall of Ithaca, N. Y., and 
Dr. Frank Shaw of Amherst, Mass., and 
four scientific students from Cornell Uni- 
versity stopped in Medina on an extended 
trip for the benefit of the students. I 
feel that we of the Gleanings staff bene- 
fited but questions flew back and forth 
constantly. 

Dr. Dyce, especially, is to be commend- 
ed for providing a broader course of study 
for his scientific students at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The study is not confined to bee 
culture alone. Allied subjects are also 
covered, with the happy result that the 
number of students has been almost dou- 
bled. 

What a day! How refreshing to hear a 
conversation like this! It was not be- 
tween Dr. Dyce, Dr. Coggshall, and Dr. 
Shaw, but between Tim, Bill, and Frank. 
So come again, Tim, Bill, and Frank. 
Gleanings is the better for your coming. 
Congratulations to your students for the 
wonderful privilege which is theirs. 
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“Built to the Glory of God with the Help and Diligence 
of the Honey Bee” 


By Rev. L. K. Johnson, La Jolla, California 





The “Beekeepers’ Shrine” at La Jolla, California 


The oldest of sweets, the sweevest 
of old, the peerless pure wonder of 
all time, produced by the proverbial 
fidelity, industry, and diligence of 
the honey bee, has exalted the little 
creature in a new way and in a new 
degree. The wise little worker has 
builded a House of Worship for her 
Maker while glorifying Him over 
millions of flowers whose pollen 
they have distributed to bring forth 
seed after its kind and whose nectar 
they have transformed into uncount- 
ed tons of the most wholesome and 
delectable of foods, namely: Honey. 

From the most domestic clover 
and fruit tree blossoms to the rare 
flowers of wilderness and desert, the 
honey bee has been loyal and true 
to the flower of its choice, gathering 
in its golden stores. 

Thousands of beekeepers in this 
veritable Canaan’s land overflowing 
with milk and honey will be thrill- 
ed to learn that billions of bees 
from remote parts of the world, fly- 
ing trillions of miles to mass their 
product, have supplied enough hon- 
ey so that the profits from process- 
ing and packing it yielded the 
amount necessary to build a beauti- 
ful House of Worship, namely: La 
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Jolla Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in La Jolla, California, where sum- 
mer is nigh perpetual and the bees 
are always busy. 

The location is 7100 La Jolla 
Boulevard, three blocks from the 
Pacific Ocean. The architecture is 
Spanish. The type, Clerestory, domi- 
nated by a ceramic dome and a gol- 
den Cross; all indirectly illuminat- 
ed. It can truly be called a Bee- 
keepers’ Shrine, the first of its kind 
anywhere. 

Inside the cloister entrance of 
the Church, under the clerestory 
arch, is placed a plaque of bronze, 
man’s most durable temporal me- 
morial. The plaque bears no man’s 
name but is inscribed with the sim- 
ple statement of fact in words of 
simple, surpassing beauty. “Built 
to the Glory of God with the help 
and the diligence of the honey bee 
in this and other lands’. Under- 
neath this writing are the following 
Biblical references: Proverbs 24:13 
and Psalms 19:7-11 adding eternal 
significance to material fashion, for 
the promise is that not one jot or 
tittle of it will ever pass away. At 
the bottom of the plaque is a bronze 
bee, artistically cast in characteris- 
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The bronze plaque inside the cloister entrance of the church 


tic pose. 

The bronze plaque was unveiled 
at the morning service on the day 
of dedication by Mary Ellen Aeppler 
of Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, who 
also turned on the perpetual light, 
after appropriate ceremony, at the 
dedication service the afternoon of 
November 26, 1950, calling the at- 
tention of all worshippers and visi- 
tors, that man’s over-all calling is 
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glorifying God. It was also decided 
upon by the La Jolla congregation 
that this light will burn perpetually 
above this plaque as long as this 
Church stands. ; 

The Bee Motif also appears in 
carving on the Pulpit and the Lec- 
tern. 

The bees made music too. The 
soft buzzing of their industry which 

(Continued on page 310) 
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Is There a Swarming Problem? 


By Howard J. Rock, Dale, Wisconsin 


Actually, do you think that 
swarming is a problem per se or 
is it a matter of poor management, 
archaic ideas, and procrastination? 

During my boyhood days in east 
central Wisconsin it was the custom 
to produce comb honey as the re- 
gion was a comb honey producer’s 
dream come true. The bees were 
operated on the single brood cham- 
ber plan. The beekeeping rationale 
of these pioneer beekeepers was 
strongly influenced by their Euro- 
pean experiences — to wit, that 
many swarms meant a good season 
as they would have more stocks to 
produce the honey. 

The average production in that 
then excellent region was never 
over 30 sections per hive when with 
rational methods it could easily have 
, been 150 sections and upwards. It 
was common knowledge that ‘bee- 
keeping didn’t pay’’. 

All control of swarming is based 
on the cardinal requisites of produc- 
tive beekeeping: good young queens, 
ample comb space, and an abundance 
of honey, pollen, and water. 

If we wish a colony to succeed we 
must give it every chance, which 
precludes any kind of restrictive 
measure. I well remember the ad- 
vice of the late T. W. Burleson of 
Texas who once told me concerning 
package bees, ‘“‘See that the package 
hive is well protected, has an over- 
abundance of pollen and honey or 
nectar or syrup; don’t be stingy 
with plenty of good brood combs. If 
you follow this advice you will have 
three hive bodies full of brood, bees, 
and honey by the time your main 
honey flow begins.” I followed his 
advice and obtained just that—an 
enormous colony of bees that would 
produce from 200 to 350 pounds of 
extracted honey in an average mid- 
west location. 

Conversely, if I had followed the 
methods I was taught as a boy I 
would have had several swarms and 
probably a little honey. 

I object to the use of excluders 
and the Demaree method of swarm 
control. In fact, the Demaree meth- 
od is a very short-sighted remedy 
for an old, obsolete, restrictive meth- 
od of managing the colony. 

Even where double brood combs 
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are used the excluder aggravates 
swarming. The great majority of 
honey flows start out rather slowly. 
While the honey flow is in its initial 
stage the bees are inclined to store 
the nectar in the brood chamber if 
an excluder is used. If it were not 
and the bees had three bodies of 
dark brood combs and one extract- 
ing super, this initial slow stage of 
the honey flow would not cause any 
crowding whatsoever, therefore no 
swarming. 

All I know is what I have expe- 
rienced. I have worked bees all 
over the U. S. and one fact which is 
paramount in my mind is this: year 
after year, the producers who pro- 
duce the biggest crops have the 
least swarming and make the most 
money are those who do not use ex- 
cluders in any manner whatsoever. 

Another fact — those beekeepers 
who DO use excluders, practice De- 
mareeing, and other laborious meth- 
ods, have the most swarms, the big- 
gest labor bills, and comparatively 
mediocre honey crops. From talk- 
ing and working with this group I 
have gleaned the impression that 
they wouldn’t know what to do with 
a big healthy colony of bees. 

Good Queens Essential 

My experience teaches me _ that 
swarming is purely a matter of 
overcrowding if poor queens are 
ruled out. If you have old, failing 
queens during May and June you 
will have all kinds of swarming em- 
anating from the supersedure im- 
pulse. You can “manipulate” until 
you are blue in the face with no im- 
provement until you get a good vig- 
orous queen in the hive. 

For what it is worth, especially 
for beginning beekeepers, I should 
like to relate a couple of swarming 
experiences: While working for a 
comb honey producer I once hived 
26 swarms in a few hours’ time. It 
happened like this: The colonies 
were built up in double brood cham- 
bers. The weather up to the last 
week in May had been excellent— 
plenty of pollen and nectar from 
willows, dandelion, fruit bloom, and 
chokecherry. Then the last week of 
May the “ice days’ hit, it being so 
cold that the bees’ activity was lim- 
ited to flights for water and a very 
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few pollen loads. I asked my em- 
ployer about the danger of swarm- 
ing as the bees were exceptionally 
strong, and being a comparative 
greenhorn I didn’t feel too certain of 
myself in managing large swarms. 
He replied to the effect that no doubt 
many of the colonies in that yard 
had started cells but as the weather 
was extremely cold for that time of 
year, the bees would tear all the 
cells down and so Nature would 
solve our problem for us. 

It seems that Nature was in a Cca- 
pricious mood because on the sec- 
ond of June disaster struck. The 
weather was the hot summer kind 
such as Lowell writes about in 
his ‘‘Vision of Sir Launfal’’. About 
eleven in the morning we got an 
emergency call from the farmer on 
whose land the yard was located, 
telling us that the bees were swarm- 
ing like mad. We arrived on the 
scene at 11:30 and counted 14 large 
swarms in the willows along a 
creek and on several other trees and 
bushes. By 2:30 that afternoon we 
had a total of 26 swarms, most of 
them being hived by yours truly as 
the boss had to go back to the honey 
house for more equipment. While 
capturing the last swarm I overesti- 
mated the strength of a_ willow 
bough and fell into the creek with 
a bushel basket full of bees. The 
boss told me, after what he consid- 
ered a safe “cooling-off’ period, 
that he nearly ruptured his dia- 
phragm to keep from laughing but 
he realized that beekeeping helpers 
were scarce. 

If that yard had been given three 
brood chambers instead of two I 
am certain we would not have had 
the slightest trouble. 

Another time I helped hive 80 
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USDA Increases 1951 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today that the sup- 
port price for honey of wide accep- 
tability for table use will be increas- 
ed from 10 to 10.1 cents per pound. 
This price applies to such honey 
packed in 60-lb. containers. The sup- 
port price for honey of limited ac- 
ceptability will remain at the 9 cents 
per pound announced on March 22, 
1951. 

The present increase is an adjust- 
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packages on sheets of foundation. 
Each new colony was fed two 10- 
pound pails of thick syrup and in 
addition there was a slight nectar 
flow from willows and fruit bloom, 
The queens were excellent and soon 
the packages had drawn out seven 
to eight frames each. For lack of 
time they were not given the third 
pail of syrup. A little nectar and 
pollen was coming in from the dan- 
delion. At this period of their de- 
velopment they began to build the 
finest queen cells I ever saw and 
they began swarming. If anything 
looks unreasonable it is a package 
colony that swarms leaving behind 
two or three frames of foundation. 

After several swarms we solved 
the matter this way: We merely 
knocked down all cells and gave 
each colony another pail of syrup. 
They went back to work drawing 
out foundation and forgot all about 
swarming. Apparently there had 
been just enough dandelion nectar 
coming in to sustain brood rearing 
and in order to get the wax workers 
back to making comb we had to 
furnish them a surplus of food, in 
this case sugar syrup. 

If I were beginning beekeeping 
again I wouldn’t even bother to 
read any of the swarm-control meth- 
ods that are written each year. They 
are all too much work and in com- 
parison with a ratonal bee manage- 
ment are relatively unproductive. 
It is comparable to the person who 
overindulges and then tries every 
nostrum and empirical mixture in 
the drug store. 

When the cardinal requisites are 
observed there is no swarming prob- 
lem and they are very simple and 
easy to remember — good young 
queens and plenty of good combs. 


Honey Support Price 


ment based on the parity index an- 
nounced on March 30. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 requires that 
honey be supported at not less than 
60 percent of parity as of the be- 
ginning of the marketing season. 
This support level will be achieved 
by the price increase.—U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Washington, 
April 5, 1951.—3833 (Agriculture, 
Washington.) 
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Mother Nature 
the spring, lushly decking an awak- 
ening world in delicate greens. Gay 


has her fling in 


light-hearted youth dons _ bright 
plumage. Dad decides he_ will 
splurge and get a few more bees. 


And why don’t YOU have a fling? 


Honey makes good foods taste 
better. And that is particularly 


true when honey is combined with 
the first spring fruits—rhubarb and 
strawberries. Luscious fruit flavors 
mingle and merge with subtle hon- 
ey flavoring to intrigue lagging ap- 
petites and promote demands for 
seconds—and thirds. 

Happy fling to you! 

Banana Charlotte with 
Honey Corn Flakes Crunch 

Two tablespoons granulated gela- 
tin, '2 cup cold water, 2 eggs, slight- 
ly beaten, % cup sugar, % cup hon- 
ey, % teaspoon salt, %4 cup milk, 
142 cups mashed ripe bananas, 1 
teaspoon lemon juice, 1% cup chop- 
ped nutmeats, and 1 cup whipping 


cream. 
Soak gelatin in water. Combine 
eggs, sugar, and salt. Stir in milk 


slowly; cook over hot but not boil- 
ing water until mixture coats spoon. 
Add soaked gelatin and honey; cool. 


When mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in bananas, lemon juice, nut- 
meats, and cream which has been 


whipped until stiff. Pour into greas- 
ed ring mold and chill until firm. 
Serve with 
Honey Corn Flakes Crunch 
Three-fourths cup brown sugar, 
3 tablespoons honey, 1 tablespoon 
butter, and 2 cups corn flakes. 
Mix brown sugar and honey in 
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Delicious for Spring 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Aurora, Nebraska. 


Banana Charlotte with 
Honey Corn Flake Crunch.— 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


small saucepan. Cook over moderate 
heat stirring constantly until sugar 
is dissolved and mixture bubbles. 
Stir in butter. Pour over corn flakes 
which have been measured into but- 
tered bowl. Mix well. Spread in 
shallow pan to cool. 
Honey Rhubarb Cobbler 

Three cups diced rhubarb, %; cup 
honey, 3 tablespoons butter, 1% 
cups sifted flour, % teaspoon salt, 
3 teaspoons baking powder, % cup 
shortening, % cup honey, 1 beaten 
egg, and '3 cup milk. 

Place rhubarb in greased 8 x 10- 
inch baking dish; drizzle with hon- 
ey; dot with butter. Sift flour, salt, 
and baking powder together. Cut 
in shortening until mixture resem- 
bles coarse crumbs. Stir in honey, 
egg, and milk which have _ been 
blended together. Pour batter over 
rhubarb. Bake 35 to 45 minutes in 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F. 
Honey Rhubarb Pineapple Cream 

One tablespoon unflavored gela- 
tine, % cup cold water, 1 cup un- 
cooked rhubarb, cut very fine, 1 cup 
crushed pineapple and juice, %% cup 
honey, % teaspoon salt, 1% cup wa- 
ter, and 1 cup cream or evaporated 
milk, whipped. 

Soften gelatine in % cup cold wa- 
ter. Cook rhubarb, pineapple, and 
salt with % cup water until rhu- 
barb is soft. Add honey and soften- 
ed gelatine and stir until gelatine is 
dissolved. Cool. When mixture be- 
gins to thicken, fold in whipped 
cream or whipped evaporated milk. 
Pour into dessert dishes and gar- 
nish with pineapple wedges. Chill 
until firm. 
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Perhaps the most certain sign of 
spring is the appearance of the pus- 
sy willow catkin. It is one of those 
annually recurring sights that never 
fail to bring a lift in spirit, so that 
excellent picture on the April cover 
of Gleanings is a welcome one. 

Bees are not individually as effi- 
cient pollinators as some other in- 
sects but their availability in large 
numbers make them the only really 
dependable sources in many cases 
—the majority, in fact (page 201). 
Bumblebees and solitary types are 
usually excellent pollinators but 
rarely are present any more in suf- 
ficient numbers. Modern farming 
methods help to account for this, 
but Mr. Menke reports that even the 
presence of uncultivated land does 
not always insure enough to do the 
work. 

Management operations must be 
performed at the right time (page 
206). This is perhaps more true in 
beekeeping than in many other oc- 
cupations for there is often only a 
short period in which the bulk of a 
year’s crop is harvested. The old ad- 
vice to build up for the honey flow 
rather than on it is as true as when 
first given. And Mr. Tontz’ sugges- 
tion that a little time spent in plan- 
ning will pay is one to keep in mind. 

The new Government support 
program level for honey is below 
the generally prevailing price range 
for lighter grades but it will serve 
to put a base under darker grades 
and perhaps prevent some depress- 
ing of the market in general. The 
stabilizing influence, rather than 
the actual operation of the support 
program, may well be its biggest 
value (page 209). 

The most efficient orchard polli- 
nation can be accomplished by co- 
operation between fruit grower and 
beekeeper. Care in the use of in- 
secticides is perhaps the way the 
grower can exercise the most re- 
sponsibility—although of course he 
must have enough pollinizer trees 
in relation to his main _ variety 
throughout the orchard. The bee- 
keeper must furnish strong colo- 
nies at the right time, see that they 
are distributed properly, and come 
to remove them immediately when 
notified. A big point to bear in 
mind is the slight damage to bees 
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when the use of lead arsenate is dis- 
continued in favor of other materi- 
als (page 210). 

The modified two-queen system 
would seem to furnish large bee 
populations without the danger of 
low colony morale that sometimes 
occurs when one queen has tired 
herself to the point where the bees 
want to supersede or swarm (page 
212). Mr. Dunham describes very 
clearly the procedures in establish- 
ing and handling these colonies. 
His report on comparative average 
yields during the nine-year period 
of the experiment is quite in favor 
of the two queen over the single 
queen colonies. Just one question 
—has the procedure been tried ex- 
tensively under outyard conditions? 
Many producers up here do not have 
queen excluders to use in the final 
reducing process. 

Fortified with honey! Mrs Niel- 
sen has used a good phrase. Foods 
prepared with honey do have an 
extra something that keeps them 
good (as long as they can be kept). 

The term “hybrid bees’ covers a 
wide field (page 216). As Mr. Pol- 
hemus points out, ordinary first 
cross hybrids are easily obtained but 
desirable characteristics are often 
not ‘‘fixed’’ in such crosses, so they 
may disappoint the user. ‘‘Tailored”’ 
hybrids, on the other hand, may 
give excellent results but are the 
product of much work and time 
The work is well worthwhile, how- 
ever, as the promise shown by some 
strains already in existence proves. 

“Bee-cause” is probably the only 
adequate explanation for some of 
the misfortune related by Harry 
Rowan (page 218). Oh, of course 
reasons can be given but according 
to the best rules they just shouldn’t 
have done it! But keep on, Mr. 
Rowan, next tme they will probably 
surprise you the other way by 
giving you what you want when 
you don’t expect it. 

Good advertising will sell, inef- 
fectual ads will not. The Honey 
Institute page this month is as much 
worth a second glance as anything 
in the paper. It is full of concisely- 
given and to-the-point advice. If 
you retail honey, make use of the 
help and materials the Institute can 
supply you (page 223). 
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Conventions North and South 


Ohio Beekeepers’ Short Course 


By M. J. Deyell 





Left to right: Chas. A. Reese, Extension Apiarist; H. R. Swisher, Vice-Pres. Ohio B. K. 


Assn.; Seymour Bailey, State Bee Inspector; 


Walter Thomas, Sec.-Treas. Ohio, B. K. 


Assn., Medina, Ohio; Seated, George Rehman, Pres., Ohio B. K. Assn, 


The Ohio Short Course held in 
Columbus March 19 and 20 got un- 
der way when George Rehman, 
President of the Association, sound- 
ed the gavel and called on Dr. D. F. 
Miller, Chairman, of the Entomolo- 
gy and Zoology Department, for a 
word of welcome. 

S. E. Bailey, State Apiarist, made 
it plain that (1) Disease adds to the 
cost of honey production; (2) Pres- 
ent pollination practices necessitate 
disease control; (3) Burning is the 
most satisfactory control method; 
(4) All beekeepers should learn to 
detect diseases. 

Jere Frazer of the G. B. Lewis Co. 
and Wm. B. Brown of The A. I. 
Root Co. demonstrated to beginner 
beekeepers, by actually assembling 
hive parts, just how hives are put 
together. 

Chas. A. Reese, Extension Apiar- 
ist, demonstrated a few methods of 
putting package bees into hives. The 
direct liberation method appears to 
be preferable because queens get 
to laying sooner than when they are 
kept in cages to be released. It 
seems essential to have bees well 
filled with syrup and to install the 


bees late in the evening, so they 
will get established during the 
night. 
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Dr. W. E. Dunham, in his talk on 
apiary management, emphasized the 
importance of ample food—honey 
and pollen—at all times. This re- 
duces labor and simplifies apiary 
management. 

Walter Thomas, apiary manager 
of The A. I. Root Co., talked on 
swarm control in producing extract- 
ed honey. Having young queens and 
supplying ample comb space, which 
means putting on supers in plenty 
of time, are very essential in swarm 
control. We should keep ahead of 
the bees during a honey ilow. 

Dr. Elwood Montgomery of Pur- 
due University, Indiana, told of his 
recent visit to New Zealand. Some 
interesting slides showing apiaries 
and legume fields in that country 
were shown. 

A Symposium on Problems _ in 
legume seed _ production led by 
Reese and Dunham _ brought out 
problems facing beekeepers’ and 
seed growers. 

Dr. A. W. Woodrow, of the Ohio 
Legume Seed Research Laboratory 
in Columbus, showed § slides of 
screened patches of clover to keep 
out insects, that yielded no seed. An 
open field of red clover with a large 
concentration of honey bees yielded 
over nine bushels per acre. 
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E. G. StahIman, of Grover Hill, 
Ohio, one of our large commercial 
beekeepers who devotes a large part 
of his bees to the pollination pro- 
gram, mentioned problems connect- 
ed with pollination. An equitable 
rental price or share-the-crop ar- 
rangement will have to be worked 
out. Moving bees frequently dur- 
ing the season apparently doesn’t 
improve the quality of the colonies. 
Queens are superseded and some 
colonies dwindle in strength, per- 
haps because of drifting. Then 
there is the problem of getting bees 


to the fields to be pollinated at the 
right time—just as the bloom opens. 
* * * *k * 

D. R. Dodd, Agronomist at Ohio 
State University, sounded a note of 
encouragement to beekeepers’ by 
saying that the present deficiency 
of nitrogen in soils of midwest 
states cannot be supplied by putting 
commercial fertilizers on fields but 
rather by growing high quality sod 
crops one third of the time. This 
will mean more legumes and should 
result in more nectar plants in the 
near future. 


A 


Palmetto State Meeting 


The Palmetto State Meeting was 
held in Columbia, South Carolina, 
on March 14. The importance of 
saving every possible ounce of burr 
comb and wax this season, owing 
to high price of beeswax, was em- 
phasized by G. W. Vest of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 

W. H. Purser, State Apiarist, 
thinks beekeepers should read more 
bee books and magazines in order 
to learn how to secure larger crops 
of honey. The number of beekeep- 
ers in South Carolina has dropped 
during recent years. Beekeeping 
should increase to save some of the 
nectar that goes to waste, as well as 
to do a better job of: pollinating 
farm crops. 

Prof. David Donavan stressed es- 





sentials of intelligent apiary man- 
agement for production of chunk 
comb honey. He also mentioned in- 
vestigational work on honey plants 
in S. C. The nectar sources are so 
plentiful that major flows are un- 
predictable. 

Dr. M. D. Farrar favors feeding 
pollen supplement early in the sea- 
son to increase brood rearing—es- 
pecially in areas where natural pol- 
len is scarce. A strong colony will 
sometimes use 100 square inches of 
pollen a week for brood rearing. 

C. G. Ellison of Bolton, South 
Carolina, veteran queen breeder, 
explained his method of rearing 
good queens. It is necessary to have 
good stock and lavish feeding of 
queen larvae after grafting cells. 
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Left to right: W. H. Purser, Dr. M. D. Farrar, G. C. Gaskin, D. D. Dunavan, T. P. Gaskin. 
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Who’s Who in Apiculture a 
lee I: 
To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial api- Ap! 
ary inspectors, secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, extension workers in beekeep- Thom 
ing, and other information often needed by our readers, we have corrected our Who's Am 
Who in Apiculture as of April 1, 1951. dent, 
Bes 
I Dada 
> eo Sot 
0 SPE] eam) Weigh vice: 
$. W Ex Oo — Inspector Secretary tle, I 
S53 2)/ar?) 3% rat - State or Province State Association An 
> @/9% S| Soo! & o Presi 
° =| esl o = 
e a 52 a = 4 Ss Ala. 
m > a 5 OF An 
: | a. Harr 
Ho 
Ala. Yes No Yes | Yes |C. A. North, Montgomery F. E. Guyton, Auburn Ca 
Alta. No |No Yes No W. E. leMaistre, Edmonton |W. G leMaistre, Edmonton dent, 
Ariz No Cert Yes' Yes |Paul R. Grant, Phoenix C. L. Benson, Phoenix Ex 
Ark. Yes | Cert. Yes Yes |J. H. Davis, Little Rock Rea H. Davis, Little Rock lumt 
B.C. No | No Yes Yes |Wm. H. Turnbull, Vernon |Wm. H. Turnbull, Vernon Ft. C 
Calif. |Yes | Cert. Yes Yes |H. M. Krebs, Sacramento A. K. Whidden, Corona gia, 
Colo. |Yes Permit|No No Albert L. Crouse, Denver Vernon Culhane, Falfa Mon 
Conn. |Yes Cert. Yes Yes |M. F. Zappe, New Haven Charles Rost, Meriden Ame 
Del No | Cert John W. Dukes, Dover. J. W. Dukes, Dover igan 
Fia. Yes | Cert. Yes H. S. Foster, Gainesville H. E. Randall, Moore Haven Line 
Ga No | Permit /Yes | Yes Robt. Riner, Pres., Sylvester ham 
Idaho |No | Cert No |No |Carl E. Feeler, Nampa C. A. Carlson, Payette Care 
Ills. Yes | Permit |Yes| Yes |Carl E. Killion, Paris Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant Plains tia 
Ind Yes Cert. Yes | Yes |Gilbert Perigo, Mooresville|Gilbert Perigo, Indianapolis Cc ¥ 
Iowa |Yes Cert. No No |F. B. Paddock, Ames Henry Hansen, Dakota City A. § 
Kans. |Yes Cert. No No R. L. Parker, Manhattan D. R. Meredith, Tonganoxie thot 
Ky. No No |No |E. M. Miller, Eastwood Herman Wallitch, Louisville sin 
La. Yes No Yes| Yes |S. J. McCrory, Baton Rouge|Roy Wurth, Cade ; P: 
Me. Yes None /Yes| Yes |R. B. Swan. Brewer H.L. Winslow, Cmbrind. Cr Ark 
Man Yes | Pkgs Yes; Yes |D. R. Robertson, Winnipeg |D. R. Robertson, Winnipeg one 
Md. Yes | Cert. Yes | Yes |Geo. J. Abrams, College Pk.|Geo. J. Abrams, College Pk. G “y 
Mass. |No | No Yes | Yes |B. N. Gates, Boston W. R. Parker, W. Boylston <b 
Mich. |Yes| No Yes Yes |D. P. Barrett, Shepherd R. H. Kelty, Lansing Par 
Minn. |Yes|Cert. /Yes| Yes |C. D. Floyd, St. Paul C. G. Langley, Red Wing Mit 
Miss. {Yes Cert. No | No Clay Lyle, State College Clay Lyle, State College Sha 
Mo. Yes None /Yes| Yes |R. E. Roselle, Jefferson City|V. F. Burk, Columbia dak 
Mont. /Yes | Permit |Yes | Yes Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Laurel Has 
Nebr. |Yes|Cert. |Yes Yes |Lee Reents, Lincoln E. A. Wolfe, North Platte colt 
Nev No | No Yes | Yes |Geo. G. Schweis, Reno No association Nor 
N.B. |Yes No Yes|No |Ersel F. Moore, Fredericton|Reade Ferris, Fredericton Sco 
N.H. |Yes Cert. |Yes! Yes | J. G. Conklin, Durham Wallace J. Morse, Durham Stil 
N.J No Cert. |Yes Yes |Paul L. Holcombe, Trenton|M, H. Stricker, Annadale turi 
N.M. |No | Cert Yes Yes |J. R. Poe, State College E. C. Edwards, Los Lunas der 
N. Y. Yes | Cert. Yes No A. C. Gould, Albany Mrs. E. T. Cary, Syracuse tur 
N.C. |Yes|Cert. |Yes No |James F. Greene, Raleigh |Eugene B. Finch, Raleigh Pul 
N.D. |Yes | Permit}/yes Yes |J. A. Munro, Fargo R. ©. Otterson, Fargo 
N.S. |Yes No Yes | Yes |E. A. Karmo, Truro Evan D. Craig, Kentville 
Ohio |Yes,|Cert. |Yes Yes |S. E. Bailey, Columbus Walter Thomas, Medina os 
Okla. |Yes Cert. |Yes| Yes |Clyde A. Bower, Okla. City |Carl Blackwell, Okla. City 
Ont. Yes Cert. Yes No P. W. Burke, Guelph G. F. Townsend, Guelph 
Ore. Yes Cert. Yes Yes |A. Burr Black, Salem Oliver W. Petty, Albany 
Pa. Yes | Cert. Yes | Yes |H. B. Kirk, Harrisburg H. M. Snavely, Woodbury 
Que. No | Cert Yes No |S. M. Deschenes, A. Prudhomme, St. Isidore 
R. I. Yes | Yes Gaston Levitre, Woonsocket nies 
Sask. |No | No Yes Yes |J. Arnott, Regina Miss M.R. Seymour, Tisdale € 
S.C. |lYes Yes| Yes |W. H. Purser, Clemson J. E. Hegler, Kershaw rat 
S.D. |No | Cert Yes| Yes |Frank M. Tietge, Pierre Frank M. Tietge, Pierre ar’ 
Tenn. |No | Cert. Yes | Yes |L. H. Little, Nashville L. H. Little, Nashville _ ar 
Texas |Yes|Cert. |Yes| Yes |F. L. Thomas, College Sta. |1, A. M. Barnette, Bellaire c 
Utah |Yes|Cert. |Yes| Yes |J. I. Curtis, Salt Lake City |J. I. Curtis, Salt Lake City all 
Vt. No | None Yes | Yes |R. H. Mead—F. L. Stearns Chas. Mraz. Middlebury Wi 
Va. Yes | Permit }Yes | Yes |H. W. Weatherford, V. Hill |John M. Amos, Blacksburg co 
Wash. |Yes | No Yes| Yes |C. F. Turnipseed, Bryant Cc. F. Turnipseed, Bryant = 
W. Va. |No | Cert. Yes | Yes |Part time inspection No association sit 
Wise. |No Yes | Yes |John Long, Madison H. J. Rahmlow, Madison 
Wyo. |No | Cert. Yes| Yes |Geo. B. Harston, Powell George B. Harston, Powell he 
United States—Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton, pu 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md., Southern States Field Lab- sp 
oratory, W. W. Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La.; Pacific Coast Laboratory, Geo. H. Vansell, sti 
Davis, Calit.; Inter-Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie, Wyo.; Bee Culture be 
Field Station, C. L. Farrar, Madison, Wisc.; University of Arizona, Frank E. Todd, Tuc- 
son, Ariz.; Research Centers: Logan, Utah; Columbus, Chio, Alan W. Woodrow; San An- a 
tonio Texas, A. H. Alex; Bee Bileeding Station, Kelley's Island, Ohio, W. C. Roberts, m 
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Production and Marketing; U. S. Departmen : — " 

—— D. C.; Marvin Webster, ‘Ancletant. + ae AE ee: 2 Cay, Wesh- 
ominion of Canada—lInvestigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, Cecil A. J i 
son, Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, Ottawa adz wt Reg Fi Moony 
lee Island, Ontario. ‘Aatieat’ Menai i ae , Canada. Bee Breeding Station, Pe- 

piary Inspectors of America—President, J. A. F . = 
Thomas, San Antonio, Texas. J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D.; Secretary, F. L. 

merican Beekeeping Federation—President, N. C. Jensen. Ma iss.; Vice- i- 
— — as on Okla.; Secretatty-Treasurer, Glenn Oo. pong ion 

ee Industries Association—Chairman, é : i io; ; 
Detent, Weenies mae Alan I. Root, Medina, Ohio; Secretary, R. H. 

_ Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation — President, H. S. Foster, Gainesville, Fla.; 
Vice-President, Raymond Fisher, Little Rock, Ark.; Secretary-Treasurer, Leslie H. Lit- 
tle, Nashville, Tenn. 

American Bee Breeders’ Association—President, M. S. Fortune, Mayhew, Miss.: Vice- 
— Leslie H. Little, Nashville, Tenn; Secretary-Treasurer, J. F. McVay, Jackson, 
American Honey Institute—Chairman, Lewis W. Parks, Madison, Wisc.; Director, Mrg 
Harriett M. Grace, Madison, Wisc. ; , 
Honey and Pollen Plants Committee, Chairman, Dr. S. W. Edgecombe, Logan, Utah. 

Canadian Beekeepers’ Council—President, J. N. Dyment, Smithville, Ont.: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Peter Kowalski, Edmonton, Alta.; Secretary-Treasurer, Roy Pugh, Tisdale, Sask. 

Extension Specialists in Beekeeping—Alberta, W. G. leMaistre, Edmonton; British Co- 
lumbia, John Corner, Vernon; California, J. E. Eckert, Davis; Colorado, J. O. Moffett, 
Ft. Collins; Connecticut, Elbra Baker, Brooklyn; Delaware, L. A. Stearns, Newark; Geor- 
gia, Buck Neville, Rabun Gap; Illinois, Vern G. Milum, Champaign; Indiana, Elwood 
Montgomery and Gilbert Perigo through talks; Iowa, F. B. Paddock and R. J. Walstrom, 
Ames; Manitoba, D. R. Robertson, Winnipeg; Massachusetts, Frank Shaw, Amherst; Mich- 
igan, E. C. Martin, East Lansing; Minnesota, C. D. Floyd, St. Paul; Nebraska, Lee Rents, 
Lincoln; New Brunswick, E. F. Moore, Fredericton; New Hampshire, J. R. Hepler, Dur- 
ham; New Jersey, R. S. Filmer, New Brunswick; New York, E. J. Dyce, Ithaca; North 
Carolina, Wm. A. Stephen, Raleigh; North Dakota, Wayne J. Colberg, Fargo; Nova Sco- 
tia, E. A. Karmo, Dept. of Agriculture; Ohio, Charles A. Reese, Columbus; Oklahoma, 
C. F. Stiles, Stillwater; Ontario, G. F. Townsend and P. W. Burke, Guelph; Oregon, H. 
A. Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, W. W. Clarke, State College; Quebec, Jules R. Me- 
thot; Utah, George F. Knowlton, Logan; Virginia, John M. Amos, Blacksburg; Wiscon- 
sin, Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

Professors in Charge of Courses in Beekeeping—Alabama, F. E. Guyton, Auburn; 
Arkansas, Dr. D. L. Hays, Jonesboro; California, H. H. Laidlaw, Jrj, Davis; Colorado, 
Joseph ©. Moffett, Fort Collins; Connecticut, Elbra Baker, Brooklyn; Illinois, Prof. V. 
G. Milum, Champaign; Indiana, Prof. Elwood Montgomery, West Lafayette; Iowa, O. W. 
Park and F. B. Paddock, Ames: Maine, Prof. C. O. Dirks, Orono; Manitoba, Prof. A. W. 
Mitchener, Fort Garry: Massachusetts, included in fruit growing course, Dr. Frank 
Shaw, Amherst; Michigan, Prof. E. C. Martin, East Lansing; Minnesota, Dr. M. H. Hay- 
dak, St. Paul; Mississippi. Clay Lyle and C. A. Wilson, State College; Missouri, Dr. L. 
Haseman, Columbia; Montana, James H. Pepper, Boseman: Nebraska, O. S. Bare, Lin- 
coln; New Hampshire, J. R. Hepler, Durham; New York. Dr. W. L. Coggshall, Ithaca; 
North Carolina, W. C. Johnson, Raleigh: North Dakota, Dr. J. A. Munro, Fargo; Nova 
Scotia, E. A. Karmo; Ohio, Dr. W. E. Dunham, Columbus; Oklahoma, C. A. Bieberdorff, 
Stillwater; Ontario, Complete Undergraduate Course in Beekeeping, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, Guelph: Oregon, Dr. H. A. Scullen, Cottvallis; Pennsylvania, Edwin J. An- 
derson, State College; Texas, Dr. F. L. Thomas, College Station; Utah, Prof. of Agricul- 
ture, Logan: Virginia, Dr. J. M. Grayson, Blacksburg; Washington, Herman Menke, 
Pullman; Wisconsin, H. J. Rahmlow, Madison. 

When we did not receive replies to our letters sent out we have 
repeated last year's listing. 








Bee Stings for Arthritis 
By D. F. Seaver, Emporium, Pennsylvania 

You might like a report of first- from then on. I had a total of 3173 
hand experience in using bees, or stings the first year, and over 500 
rather their stings, as a remedy for the following season. While there 
arthritis. I had been troubled with is still some tenderness of joints, 
arthritis for over ten years, gradu- and a little lameness at times, the 
ally getting worse, until at times I pain when off my feet has complete- 
was completely laid up and was in’ ly disappeared and some days there 
constant pain at all times, even is no trace of lameness. pew 
sitting or lying down. Several others in this vicinity 

After trying everything I ever have tried it and all who have been 
heard of and all kinds of doctors, I thorough have been benefitted. One 





purchased a beginner’s outfit in the 
spring of 1948 and started with four 
stings, gradually increasing the num- 
ber to 50 or more a day. I noticed 
a slight improvement in less than a 
month, and a slow but steady de- 
crease of both pain and lameness 
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man in his 70’s was so he could not 
button his clothes on account of 
swollen fingers. New he is as spry 
as most men of 30. Some people 
tell me it is all in my head, but I 
know from experience that the 
treatment really WORKS. 
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It is somewhat difficult after hav- 
ing had _ considerable experience 
with bees, to talk in understandable 
language to beginner’ beekeepers 
who are just making a start. As I 
get over the country attending bee- 
keepers’ meetings here and there, 
most speakers are likely to talk over 
the heads of shall I say “raw” 
beginners. These beginners may be 
expert in their own lines of busi- 
ness but are not familiar with bees 
or beekeeping terminology. A bank 
president may be just as awkward 
in installing a package of bees for 
the first time as a ditch digger. All 
beginners, regardless of education or 
station in life, must learn how to 
handle bees even though it is some- 
times done the hard way. 

Don’t Do as I Do 

After all, who am I to be trying 
to tell others how to keep bees? 
When you read the following you 
will understand. A few weeks ago 
I visited some of my yards (I have 
four small yards west of Medina). 
In one yard were two colonies dead. 
On examining the combs I discov- 
ered that the bees had starved to 
death. The clusters were near the 
top bars of the frames, the bees had 
their heads in the cells, and there 
was not a sign of honey in the hive. 

This loss was my own fault. My 
only alibi is that a trip to Tucson, 
Arizona, to attend the Pollination 
Conference late in October made it 
necessary for me to hire two men 
to take off and extract the honey. 
The flow lasted until early October. 
I should have made sure late in the 
fall that all colonies had enough 
food for winter. When I heft a 
hive in the fall I want it to feel like 
lead. Well, I hope none of you read- 
ers will be as careless as that. Had 
those two colonies lived, they might 
have put up at least 100 pounds of 
surplus honey this coming season 
because I have a feeling that this 
may be the season we have been 
waiting for, although I have learned 
from experience that the best time 
to estimate a crop is after it is in 
the cans. 

Installing Packages of Bees 

Some of you beginners will be 
starting with packages. If you put 
a package into a hive containing 
frames of full sheets of foundation 
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it will be necessary to feed an am- 
ple amount of sugar syrup—at least 
two 10-pound pails. The fruit bloom 
and dandelion should furnish enough 
nectar and pollen to enable the bees 
to build up rapidly. However, it 
will be well to feed at least another 
10-pound pail of syrup after the 
fruit bloom honey flow is over and 
until the main flow from clover (if 
you are in a clover area) begins. 
Packages should be fed lavishly un- 
til the major honey flow is on. 

Those who have drawn combs 
containing some honey in_ hives 
ready for packages will not need to 
feed as much sugar syrup. Howev- 
er, a good feeding of syrup does no 
harm, especially if nectar is some- 
what scarce. 


Never Have Less than 15 Pounds 
in Each Brood Chamber 

Some of the old bee masters have 
said that a brood chamber should 
never contain less than 15 pounds of 
stores. That means the equivalent 
of three well-filled standard combs. 
If all beekeepers lived up to that 
rule, we would have stronger colo- 
nies and would secure more surplus 
honey. 

Beekeepers Must Plan Ahead 

A few weeks ago I attended three 
meetings in South and North Caro- 
lina. The main honey flow starts 
earlier there than in Northern Ohio. 
Most of the early surplus honey is 
gathered during May. This means 
that bees start building up earlier 
in that area than here in the North, 
and that beekeepers have to be pre- 
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pared to take advantage of the ear- 
ly flow when it comes. 

In the vicinity of Medina the 
main flow from clover usually starts 
about the 10th of June and lasts un- 
til the middle of July. A little far- 
ther north, in New York, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, the main flow might 
start a week or so later. 

If beekeepers know approximate- 
ly when the honey flow begins, they 
can then work more intelligently in 
having their colonies up to the peak 
of strength at the proper time. They 
should also have an ample supply 
of supers ready to put on the hive 
in order to prevent congestion in 
the brood chambers of the hive. This 
congestion is said to be the main 
cause of swarming. As a matter of 
fact, most of the swarming could be 
prevented or controlled if supers 
were put on in time. 

Apiary Management During May 

Someone has said that ‘fa swarm 
in May is worth a load of hay’’. The 
old notion about swarming was that 
it should be encouraged. Beekeep- 
ers who had many swarms were 
considered better beekeepers than 
those who had few swarms. As a 
matter of fact, swarming should be 
controlled because when the popu- 
lation of the hive is divided, as hap- 


pens when a swarm leaves a hive, 
less surplus honey will be secured 
than if the population were kept in- 
tact and swarming prevented. One 
very populous colony of bees is like- 
ly to gather more surplus honey 
than two less populous colonies of 
mediocre strength. 

Those who winter bees in single- 
story brood chambers should plan 
to give each colony a super during 
fruit bloom and dandelion. When 
a 10-frame single-story hive of bees 
has brood in seven or eight combs 
another super should be added. This 
super of combs makes space for in- 
coming nectar and pollen as well as 
for brood rearing. 

Colonies wintered in double brood 
chambers are also likely to need an 
additional super on each colony 
during the spring honey flow. It is 
customary to add this super without 
the use of a queen excluder, so that 
the queen may go up into the super 
to lay if she is crowded for comb 
space below. Later on, when more 
supers are added at the beginning of 
the main honey flow, the queen 
should be put down into the double 
brood chamber below the queen ex- 
cluder. If there is a small amount 
of brood in the super that was add- 

(Continued on page 301) 





A backlot apiary in Vermont.—Photo by Colonel Ralph, South Woodstock, Vt. 
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Priority Aid for The National 
Metal Bee Supplies Production 

Authority _ is- 
sued order M-55 which provides a 
priority rating for purchase of steel, 
copper, zinc, aluminum, and textiles 
during June in an amount equal to 
one-sixth of the purchases the first 
half of last year for the makers of 
farm equipment which include bee 
supply manufacturers. 

Most supply manufacturers have 
found it very difficult to purchase 
metal for extractors, smokers, etc., 
under present conditions without 
priority help. It is expected that 
aid will continue beyond June in 
some manner. At the present time 
stocks of metal bee supplies seem to 
be adequate to meet the demand. 
However, without this help, by sum- 
mer most of the metal bee equip- 
ment would have been scarce. 

*x* * k* * * 


Colonies Used for Dr. . 
Pollination Weakened Eckert, in 

his report 
from California in the North, East, 
West, and South Department of this 
issue, under the heading ‘Condition 
of Colonies’, says that many colo- 
nies that were used in the pollina- 
tion of Ladino and alfalfa fields 
came through the winter weaker 
than usual and have failed to build 
up rapidly. 

Last summer The A. I. Root Com- 
pany at Medina used over 500 colo- 
nies for the pollination of medium 
red clover and Ladino. We observ- 
ed that these colonies used for pol- 
lination work did not ‘winter as 
well as colonies not moved and not 
used for pollination. Apparently, 
the moving did not improve the 
condition of the colonies. There may 
have been some drifting of bees 
from one hive to another after mov- 
ing. 

The majority of beekeepers face 
hives south. In some instances, af- 
ter moving hives originally facing 
south to a new location, these hives 
may be faced in a different direc- 
tion. 

If, according to von Frisch, bees 
orient themselves by the position of 
the sun, isn’t it possible that bees 
moved and faced in a different di- 
rection may drift to other hives? 
This may be worth looking into. 
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Some beekeepers who have used 
bees for pollination purposes have 
noted considerable increase in queen 
supersedure. The beekeeper must 
charge enough rental for his bees 
used for pollination to cover all ex- 
penses involved, including possible 
damage done to his bees, and at the 
same time allow for a reasonable 
margin of profit. 

xe * & * 

European Foulbrood We learn 
Continues to Menace from an au- 
American Beekeeping thoritative 

source that at 
least 13 percent of all samples of 
foulbrood received for diagnosis 
are European foulbrood. In some 
of the western states, particularly 
Colorado and California, the disease 
continues to be serious and beekeep- 
ers are hard put to effect a control. 

A discussion on the subject of 
European foulbrood immediately 
brings forth certain confusing facts. 
One of these is the identity of the 
causative organism of this disease. 
Early study on EFB seems to indi- 
cate that it was caused by Bacillus 
alvei, often present in large num- 
bers in larvae dying of this disease. 
Other organisms were found asso- 
ciated with EFB and therefore open 
to suspicion, notably Bacterium eu- 
rydice, streptococcus apis, and or- 
ganisms including Bacillus alvei 
were unable to produce the disease. 

In 1912 Dr. White announced that 
he had found the cause of EFB to 
be Bacillus pluton, found in typical 
cases. As he was unable to culture 
this organism, he based his belief 
on the fact that he had eliminated 
all other possible causes of the dis- 
ease so that it was extremely prob- 
able that B. pluton was the true 
cause. 

Although considerable work has 
been done since that time, especial- 
ly in Europe where EFB has been a 
more pressing problem, this remains 
more or less the status concerning 
the cause of EFB at the present 
time. It has been found that B. al- 
vei and Bacterium eurydice are ca- 
pable of changing their form to one 
resembling B. pluton. This has lead 
to the supposition that B. pluton 
is only a different form of B. alvei 
or B. eurydice. However, until such 
cultures are shown to produce EFB 
by artificial inoculations of healthy 
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colonies, judgment must be with- 
held. It seems apparent that a posi- 
tive statement as to the definite 
identity of the causative agent of 
EFB cannot be made at this time. 
EFB has sometimes been termed ‘‘a 
disease of weak colonies’. A heavy 
honey flow has been’ considered 
helpful in combating infection, and 
Italian bees are said to be more re- 
sistant to the disease than other 
races because of their efficiency in 
housecleaning and their tendency 
to build up rapidly in the spring. 

There have been more or less 
standard methods used for treating 
or controlling EFB. It must be 
pointed out that in recent outbreaks 
of EFB in our western states these 
methods have not proved effective. 
An additional complicating factor 
has been the tendency for AFB re- 
sistant strains of the honey bee to 
exhibit increased susceptibility to 
EFB. At present, Joseph O. Mof- 
fett, Assistant Entomologist at Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, has been 
assigned to the EFB problem which 
will not be an easy one. All bee- 
keepers are or should be interested 
in the outcome of the project under 
Mr. Moffett. 

* * * * * 

As mentioned 
on page 209 
of the April 
issue of Gleanings the United States 
Department of Agriculture is sup- 
porting the price of honey at 10 
cents for table grade and 9 cents 
for industrial grade honey. In ad- 
dition the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that under the ex- 
port program payments of 412 cents 
per pound or up to 50 percent of the 
f.a.s. price, or of the domestic mar- 
ket price—whichever is lower—will 
be made to exporters of honey. This 
export program is designed to help 
private traders to sell honey to des- 
tinations outside North, Central, 
and South America. Honeys of cer- 
tain flavors have historically found 
more ready acceptance in the Euro- 
pean market than in the domestic. 

Under the diversion program pay- 
ments will be made to packers who 
sell honey into diversion outlets at 
the market price less the amount 
of the payment. The rate of the div- 
ersion payment will be announced 
in the application form which will 
be available in the near future. The 
diversion outlet must be approved 
by the Department and honey must 
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be employed in the approved outlet 
before the payment can be claimed. 
Diversion outlets for which pay- 
ments will be approved will be 
“new use” outlets. These will in- 
clude products in which no honey 
has been used since January 1, 1948, 
or those products for which manu- 
facturers develop new formulas en- 
tailing the increased use of honey. 

Under the 1950 price support pro- 
gram, during the period May 9, 1950 
to March 10, 1951, honey purchases 
totaled approximately 6.5 million 
pounds. Approximately 13 million 
pounds of honey moved during the 
same period into the export and do- 
mestic diversion channels, but chief- 
ly into export. 

Futher details of the program, in- 
cluding application forms, can be 
obtained from the Fruit and Vege- 
able Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. 
C.; from R. M. Walker, 333-335 Fell 
Street, San Francisco 2, Calif.; or 
from Chester A. Halnan, Room 620, 
90 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

The addresses of the Production 
and Marketing Administration com- 
modity offices from which honey 
packer contract formscan be secur- 
ed, and the areas they serve, are: 

1. Atlanta 5, G., 50 Seventh St., 
N. E. (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia). 

2. Chicago 5, Ill., 623 South Wa- 
bash Ave. (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio). 

3. Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 
St. (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas). 

4. Kansas City 6, Mo., Fidelity 
Building, 911 Walnut St. (Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming). 

5. Minneapolis 1, Minn., Gamble- 
Skogmo Building. 15 North Eighth 
St. (Minnesota, Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Wisconsin). 

6. New York 13, N. Y., 139 Centre 
St. (Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia). 


7. Portland 5, Ore., 515 South- 
west Tenth Ave. (Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington). 

8. San Francisco 2, California, 
335 Fell St. (Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Utah). 
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From North, East, West, and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 3 


Weather: April 
came in with about 
the poorest pros- 
pects for honey 


from our wild buck- 
wheat and sage 
ranges ever known 
in Southern Cali- 
fornia. There is not 
enough moisture in 
the soil to force the 
blossom. Thousands of 
acres of grain land were planted 
while there was still a little mois- 
ture in the soil. The grain sprouted 
and has grown to a height of three 
to five inches. Every day it is turn- 
ing just a little more yellow. 

While we might get some more 
rain, the chances are not encourag- 
ing. As it stands now, much of our 
part of the state has had only about 
one-third of a normal rainfall. 

Honey Market: The honey market 
has already strengthened because of 
the announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the price 
to beekeepers will be approximate- 
ly 10 cents per pound delivered. 
That would be the price for all hon- 
ey of U. S. Grade A, U. S. Grade B, 
or U.S. Grade C. Markets have be- 
come more active and it is expected 
that beekeepers will realize more 
for their honey than for several 
years. 

Beeswax is bringing from 50 to 
52 cents per pound and the demand 
is good. 

Condition of Bees: Fortunately 
most beekeepers left a good supply 
of honey with the bees so they 
should be in shape to gather any 
nectar there might be available. 

Condition of Plants: Recently we 
visited the large cherry district 
near Beaumont some 50 miles from 
here and at an elevation of around 
2500 feet. Cherries that should have 
been in full bloom a month ago are 
just starting to bloom. This condi- 
tion is said to have come about be- 
cause of the warm winter. The 
black and white sages in the hills 
show very little signs of growth and 
unless an unusual amount of rain 
falls this month there will be little 
or no honey from the sages. The 
oranges are starting to blossom and 
should furnish some honey. Al- 
though the orange growers have ir- 
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plants to 


rigated every time they could get 
water, still irrigation never takes 
the place of good soaking winter 
rains. We never can tell how the 
oranges will yield but they always 
bloom and usually the beekeeper 
gets his colonies in good shape with 
one super well filled and perhaps 
some extra. 

Miscellaneous: If a fellow has any 
doubts as to the value of bees as 
pollinating agents, he should read 
the first article in the March issue 
of this magazine. The only thing 
we wonder about is why we have 
waited so long to learn this. 

Some beekeepers are afraid to 
move their apiaries to the oranges 
because of the use of chemical poi- 
sons to kill insects and scale. Last 
year some big losses of bees were 
reported in certain localities. How- 
ever, we think that the orange grow- 
ers generally try to cooperate with 
the beekeepers and thus save any ill 
feeling and loss of bees. 

Just as we have finished writing 
this article some nice showers of 
rain have fallen. We sincerely hope 
that the rain continues.—L. L. An- 
drews, Corona, California. 


a 28 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 1 
Weather: This por- 
tion of the state is 
behind in total pre- 
cipitation to date, 
only 0.46 inch of 
rain having fallen 
during March, mak- 
ing a total of 13.84 
inches. This makes 
a deficit of 1.16 
inches from the 65- 
year record. The 
evidence of __ this 
shortage will be 
shown during the hot summer 
months in the drying up of vegeta- 
tation in the unirrigated pastures 
and hillsides. The temperature has 
been too cold for queen rearing dur- 
ing most of the month but the last 
week has been favorable for gener- 
al bee work. Cold temperatures in 
the northern portions of the state 
during the first part of the month 
retarded brood rearing and set the 
bees back. Since this cold spell ex- 
tended into, or came down from 
Canada, and since reports indicate 
that Alberta has had another heavy 
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snow since then, with impassable 
roads, it is possible that our ad- 
verse weather will not cause any 
concern in the shipment of package 
bees. 

Condition of Colonies: Many col- 
onies which were used in the polli- 
nation of Ladino clover and alfalfa 
seed came through the winter peri- 
od weaker than usual and have fail- 
ed to build up as they should. This 
would indicate the lingering effects 
of poisoning as well as a shortage 
of pollen. The delayed season, due 
to cold, further limited the flight of 
bees during the almond bloom and 
cut down on the amount of pollen 
secured from this source. Colonies 
were in swarming condition in the 
Bay area during the second week of 
March and some of the better colo- 
nies at Davis were building swarm 
cells by the last week in March. At 
present, colonies in good locations 
are in prime condition for package 
bees, with two or three story hives 
full of bees and brood in 12 or more 
combs. In the fruit area around 
Winters, the population of most col- 
onies was reduced by 50 percent by 
some unknown cause, possibly ar- 
senical sprays for twig borer con- 
trol. 

Marketing: The announcement of 
the increase in the subsidy for hon- 
ey is no longer news to beekeepers 
as it was reported in the Marketing 
News Service and, possibly, in the 
April numbers of the bee journals. 
This increase has not had time to 
affect the marketing situation as 
far as the retail situation is concern- 
ed. Prices of retail goods are the 
same as last month—too low to be 
in line with the inflated prices of 
other groceries, and too low for the 
cost of other services the beekeeper 
and the honey handlers have to buy. 
With the price structure more or 
less set for the coming year, it is 
doubtful if the producer will have 
anything to gain by holding his hon- 
ey. Those who have held have ren- 
dered the industry a service by not 
throwing their honey onto an un- 
willing market. 

The prices of glassware, labor, 
and transportation have increased 
materially during the past few 
months and it would seem that hon- 
ey prices at the retail level should 
increase to make up for these chang- 
ing costs. 

No further report is available at 
this time on the present status of 
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the California Honey Marketing Or- 
der. The funds have been raised 
to pave the way for the hearings 
and to put it before the beekeeping 
industry. Those interested in the 
future of the industry will get be- 
hind the measure when they are 
given the opportunity to vote for it. 

Pollination Services: The pollina- 
tion committees in the south, cen- 
tral, and northern portions of the 
state met under the general chair- 
manship of Chas. Reed at separate 
sessions within the last week of 
March and discussed ways and 
means of aiding the beekeepers and 
seed growers in this fast-developing 
field. The present needs point to 
educational work among beekeepers 
and seed growers to show the true 
relationship between bees and _ in- 
creased seed production. Many bee- 
keepers apparently think they can 
produce both honey and seed and 
are either making too low charges 
for the rental of their colonies or 
are not giving the service required 
for adequate seed set. Some 4500 
colonies are being moved out of one 
county alone to Oregon where the 
seed growers are making better con- 
tracts than the beekeepers can get 
at home. Some of this movement 
consists of increase made by pack- 
age bee shippers who are shaking 
fewer packages because of the low 
price of bees and queens. 

The pollination services have be- 
come more stabilized in Southern 
California than in other portions of 
the state because a number of bee- 
keepers have banded together and 
are operating under one contract 
and with a manager who is the rep- 
resentative with the grower. They 
are doing an excellent job of tak- 
ing care of the interests of the seed 
grower and are strengthening their 
position in the field of pollination 
services. 

The concentration of bees, to the 
extent of several thousand colonies, 
in the same general area, increases 
the possibility for loss from chemi- 
cal poisoning. However, when seed 
growers pay good money for the 
services of colonies, they are prone 
to use greater care in applying 
substances which are toxic to bees. 
They also become very much inter- 
ested in not having their bees poi- 
soned by applications made on ad- 
joining property or crops. 

Weed Control: The increased use 
of chemicals for the control of weeds 
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and the use of huge land planes to 
level ground for farming operations 
have tended to take out large areas 
of our former bee pastures. This 
process can be expected to continue 
as land becomes more valuable for 
the production of food crops. The 
use of bees in the production of 
these crops will have to be provided 
on a rental basis, especially in those 
areas where the floral conditions 
will not support the beekeeping in- 
dustry by the production of honey. 
Some of our large beekeepers are 
shifting over entirely to this change 
and are preparing to operate their 
colonies for pollination services on- 
ly. They look on pollination fees 
not as an additional income from 
beekeeping but as a replacement of 
the income they used to get from 
honey production. This may not ap- 
ply to all sections of the country 
but it does apply to sections of this 





state—J. E. Eckert, University of 
California at Davis. 
cs” 
OKLAHOMA, April 1 
Weather: Last year 
; shows heavy rain- 
fall. In spite of a 


four - month drouth 
ending the year and 
a dry spell at the 
beginning, the year 
1950 went down in 
the record books as 
a wet year in Ste- 
phens County. In 
fact, it was the sec- 
ond wettest year 
during the past 14. Crops were the 
poorest for many years with the 
rains spotted. 

Honey and Beeswax: Honey pro- 
duction in Oklahoma is estimated at 
1,624,000 pounds compared with 
1,972,000 pounds in 1949 and 1,566- 
000 pounds in 1948, according to 
the Federal-State Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service. The av- 
erage yield was 28 pounds per col- 
ony compared with 34 pounds a 
year ago and 27 pounds in 1948. 
The dry weather in the spring and 
fall and the extremely wet weath- 
er in the summer provided rela- 
tively poor conditions for nectar 
plants. Producers had 406,000 
pounds of honey on hand for sale 
on December 15, 1950. The av- 
erage price received for honey sold 
was 19.9 cents per pound compared 
with 21.2 cents a year ago. 

Pollination Service: More farm- 
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ers are becoming convinced that 
they need bees to get good bloom 
pollination for good seed crops. Of 
course, more colonies per acre to 
get maximum pollination means less 
surplus honey. Colonies should be 
moved to the field just before or as 
blooming starts for the best results. 
For best pollination, bees should not 
have to fly more than a half mile. 
However, fields near woods may 
need fewer colonies per acre be- 
cause of wild swarms and native 
bees. Plenty of water should be 
near—within a half mile. For vetch, 
clover, and alfalfa the farmer real- 
ly needs two hives per acre. Some 
farmers and ranchers have indicat- 
ed willingness to pay $5 to $7 per 
colony for pollination services. R. H. 
Brown, a rancher here at Duncan, 
Oklahoma, in 1950 had 300 acres of 
vetch that produced 300 pounds per 
acre. He sold the seed at thresh- 
ing time for 16% cents per pound. 
Glen Gibson, a fellow beekeeper 
from Minco, Oklahoma, put 165 
hives of bees on his ranch at $5 per 
colony. The increase in seed pro- 
duction was satisfactory. Farmers 
don’t charge for locations around 
here any more. They are asking 
and begging for more bees. 

Bees and Plants: The early spring 
rainfall has brought on good bloom 
of elm, maple, willow, dandelion, 
and other plants. Bees have ob- 
tained considerable pollen, and 
some nectar, resulting in increased 
early brood rearing. Most colonies 
are in good condition but in some 
localities it has been necessary to do 
some feeding. The bees built up 
fast during this spring and early 


swarming is expected. Some bee- 
keepers welcome swarming, while 
others do not. 

Miscellaneous: Oklahoma _ bee- 


keepers feel honored to have our 
own Glen Gibson of Minco, Okla- 
homa, become Vice-President of the 
American Beekeeping Federation. 
We are expecting to attend the Pol- 
lination Conference of the Honey 
and Pollen Plants Committee at 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, on April 11, 
12, and 13, as announced in the Fed- 
eration News Letter. Plant varieties, 
insecticides, harvesting equipment, 
will be considered along with pol- 
lination to bring the very latest in- 
formation to both the beekeeper and 
the seed grower. Beekeepers will 
have to show more interest in the 
state and county associations and 
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make a bigger effort to support 
them. Our County Agent, Fred 
Huffine, is always willing to help 
get a speaker and a film for associ- 
ation meetings. Better attendance 
at all meetings, increased member- 
ship, and greater financial support 
by all will help.—V. K. McMasters, 
Past President, Stephens County 
Beekeepers’ Association, Duncan, 
Oklahoma. 
eg <a 
KENTUCKY, April 1 

Weather: Ken- 
tucky experienc- 
ed the coldest 
winter since 19- 
36. Snow nine to 
ten inches fell in 
early February o- 
ver most of the 
state and remain- 
ed for nearly two 
ie weeks accompa- 

ne nied by sub-zero 

f weather. Since 

beekeepers make 
i little preparation 

for winter in this 
state, the losses are higher than usu- 
al. In the southern part of this 
state the cold periods were shorter 
and losses were at a minimum. 

American foulbrood continues to 
be a big problem in the state. Ac- 
cording to recent figures released 
by State Bee Inspector E. M. Miller, 
19 percent of the colonies are in- 
fected with over 38 percent of the 
beekeepers having some _ trouble 
with foulbrood. A new law requires 
all colonies to be registered with 
the State Department of Agriculture 
at Frankfort for a small fee, and the 
money is being used to wipe out this 
menace. 

Honey and Pollen Plants: Many 
pollen-producing trees and _ shrubs 
began blooming during the warm 
weather in late February and early 
March, including the elms and ha- 
zelnut. Pussy willow and silver and 
red maples are yielding the first 
nectar of the season, while several 
weedy herbs, particularly dead-net- 
tle or henbit (Lamium), are being 
visited freely by the bees. If the 
present warm _ spell continues, 
peaches, pears, plums, and cherries 
will be in bloom in a few days. 
However, there are reports that the 
flower buds on many peach trees 
have been winter killed. Early brood 
rearing has been stimulated by the 
above plants, and the colonies should 
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be in good shape for the fruit bloom. 
Market: Honey is moving slowly 
according to Arthur Lose, leading 
wholesaler, but as well as can be 
expected for this time of year. Most 
of the stores locally carry a fairly 
good line of honey. 
Miscellaneous: The Kentucky 
State Beekeepers’ Association has 
elected the following officers re- 
cently: James E. Dierken, Louisville, 
President; Morris Black, G. M. Blan- 
chard, and E. H. Watts, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Arthur Lose, Recording Sec- 
retary; Herman Wallitsch, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; and Fred O. 
Miller, Treasurer. The association is 
planning several ways to increase 
interest in keeping bees, such as 
presenting a colony to boys’ organ- 
izations. A course in beekeeping is 
being planned at Lincoln Institute, 
a negro college, in the near future. 
Harvey Lovell, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 





ec all 

MASSACHUSETTS, April 1 
Weather: Upon the 
whole, the winter 
has been a favora- 
ble one. There has 
been very little 
snow, and only a 
few short periods 
of sub-zero tempera- 
ture. Mild days suit- 
able for bee flight 
came often enough 
to permit the bees to keep clean. 
February was exceptionally fine, 
but March rains and cold winds held 
the bees in the hives and the buds 
from developing. On March 31 bees 
were bringing in pollen, presumably 
from poplar. Maples will open in a 
day or two. 

Condition of Bees: Bees amply 
supplied with honey and pollen are 
in excellent condition — perhaps a 
pound or two stronger in bees than 
normal. The fall yield of nectar 
was less than that required to main- 
tain the colony to produce the 
brood for winter. Consequently, 
many colonies in the poorer loca- 
tions had to be given full supers of 
honey and some of these ran short 
of stores because of the cold March 
weather. Winter losses are light, 
however, and no packages will be 
required to fill empty hives here in 
our own apiaries. 

Honey and Wax: We did very lit- 
tle honey extracting in the fall be- 
cause we plan to make a quantity 
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of early divisions from our own col- 
onies. This process requires con- 
siderable honey to produce the ex- 
tra bees and combs of sealed honey 
or sugar feeding to maintain the di- 
visions. Sugar prices are high, and 
good honey in the comb provides 
the best food for producing bees, 
and is cheaper when labor is con- 
sidered. The increase in the price 
of wax and the higher cost of foun- 
dation will or should induce every 
beekeeper to carry a pail to hold 
the scrapings of burr comb, etc. It 
is surprising the amount of wax that 
can be obtained by scraping into a 
pail rather than letting it fall to the 
ground in the grass. Besides, it is 
also a good precaution against the 
spread of AFB. 

Miscellaneous: The Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association 
maintained a fine educational ex- 
hibit of live bees and honey at the 
Spring Flower Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in 
Boston in March. This exhibit re- 
quired much care and those mem- 
bers who maintained the exhibit 
and explained the work of the bees 
to the people deserve great credit. 
Such exhibits do much to interest 
the people in the value of the bees 
to agriculture and to interest them 
to use honey as a food. 

The apple crop in New England 
last year was so heavy that prices 
have been low. The consuming pub- 
lic can not be induced to eat more 
apples or more honey apparently 
when the supply is above normal 
and the prices low. The low income 
groups could certainly use more ap- 
ples and more honey, but the strange 
part of it is that many of them would 
rather buy television sets, new au- 
tomobiles, and other gadgets. Fruit 
growers, however, are placing their 
orders for bees for pollination, al- 
though some of them have cut down 
on the number of colonies. The 
fruit bloom period last year was 
sunny and warm. If the bloom pe- 
riod this year should be rainy and 
cold with but a few hours of sun- 
shine, the fruit crop will be small 
unless there are ample bees to do 
a job on the bloom in a few hours. 

Crop Prospects: It is difficult to 
estimate the crop before it is in the 
cans. Clovers have wintered well 
and are starting to green up, and in 
the dairy sections the pastures and 
fields are in excellent condition. 
Blueberries are well budded, and 
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unless hit by heavy frost during the 
bloom period, should keep the bees 
busy during May. Red maples are 
the earliest yielding source of nec- 
tar, and if April should be sunny 
and mild, strong colonies often store 
a surplus which is invaluable if later 
blooming plants are injured by frost. 

The heavy rains have saturated 
the soil to a considerable depth. 
This moisture is necessary to cause 
the goldenrods and other honey 
yielding plants to make good growth. 
Conditions are excellent now and if 
no drouth or heavy freezes destroy 
the bloom we may be able to do 
some extracting. — R. E. Newell, 
Medway, Massachusetts. 


x 

VERMONT, April 3 
Weather: The win- 
ter just past has 
been another mild 
one. If weather re- 
ports are to be be- 
lieved, there were 
times this past win- 
ter when it was 
warmer in Vermont 
than in Florida on 
the same day. As a 
result there was very 
little snow and the ground was bare 
most of the time. Plenty of rain 
has fallen. In spite of the mild win- 
ter, spring seems still far away, as 
it has stayed cold. Today we are 
having a cold rain and snow mix- 
ture. 

Plants: Nothing is growing as yet 
except that pussy willows have cau- 
tiously put on their grey fur coats. 
Early blooming trees such as maples 
and willows are still tightly budded 
and even grass hasr’t started grow- 
ing as yet. With such an open win- 
ter we expected to see considerable 
winter killing of legumes, but so 
far plants seem to be all right in 
most places. There is some heav- 
ing, but nothing like last winter 
when all legumes except alfalfa 
were completely killed out. Also to 
consider is the new practice of ear- 
ly cutting of hay, sometimes before 
clovers even have a chance to 
bloom, and with this practice they 
don’t have a chance to reseed them- 
selves as when clovers were cut 
after much of the bloom had set 
seed. There is no question but that 
early cutting of hay hits the bee- 
keeper both by taking away the 
current honey crop and preventing 
seeding of future volunteer seeding. 
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With four crop failures in the 
last five years, the future here in 
Champlain Valley doesn’t look very 
bright if early cutting continues, as 
it no doubt will. Our one salvation 
may be the new legume, birdsfoot 
trefoil. As a pasture it may take 
over the role white pasture clover 
has played as both a forage and hon- 
ey plant. White pasture clover here 
has just about disappeared and we 
miss it terribly. Seedings of trefoil 
look excellent this spring, but the 
acreage is very small. As it is also 
a very slow starting plant it will be 
a long time before it makes an im- 
pression on our honey crops. 

One patch of trefoil I’ve kept 
track of since its seeding three years 
ago looks excellent this spring. How- 
ever, when it was seeded in ’49, that 
fall all one could find in the 20- 
acre lot was a lonely trefoil plant 
about every 20 feet and a lot of 
weeds. In ’50, there was a plant 
perhaps every 10 feet, but this 
spring it looks as if it will be just 
a solid mass of trefoil. Indications 
are that it will remain that way for 
many years with no care except top 
dressing with fertilizer when need- 
ed. Unlike alsike, alfalfa, red clo- 
ver, and most other legumes, which 
die out after the third year, trefoil 
just begins to get going the third 
year. It reseeds so heavily under 
any kind of abuse, that it is impos- 
sible for it to die out,,no matter 
how it is pastured or cut for hay. It 
looks good enough to us so that we 
are buying seed and giving it to 
farmers near our bee yards. 

Bees: Last week, on one of the 
days when the sun shone we look- 
ed into 30 colonies in one yard 
and bees have come through in 
good condition. Most yards of 60 
or so colonies have so far lost on- 
ly one to three colonies, mostly by 
drone layers or queenlessness. It 
was gratifying to see that they 
have not gone into brood rear- 
ing very heavily. Most had some 
sealed brood from an early warm 
spell and eggs just laid about the 
time they were examined. Most 
reporters in these columns seem to 
be proud and happy with heavy 
brood rearing early in the season. I 
don’t like it. Bees should not raise 
brood heavily when nectar and 
weather conditions do not warrant 
such expenditure of honey. Of 
course, if a beekeeper has lots of 
money and loves to feed in muddy 
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spring weather that’s something 
else, but I still can’t see the sense 
in raising bushels of bees weeks be- 
fore the honey flow. When that 
happens, the usual result is a hive 
gone to pieces by swarming, failing 
queens, and other demoralizing ef- 
fects that set in after a hive reaches 
its peak. 

Of course, I realize one can’t ex- 
pect to know much about bees and 
beekeeping after only 30 years’ ex- 
perience. When looking into these 
colonies last week, we found them 
to have considerable thin nectar or 
honey in the combs. When we shook 
the combs it flew out like rain. It 
was sweet and tasted like nectar, 
but as far as we know there was 
nothing in bloom at the time, not 
even tag alder, our earliest bloom- 
er. Maybe they were tapping the 
maple trees. Since maple sap has 
only three percent sugar content, 
bees usually don’t touch the stuff. 
The longer we stick to this bee bus- 
iness it is amazing how much smart- 
er the bees seem to get—or is it 
how much dumber the beekeeper 
gets? 

Honey: For some unknown rea- 
son the honey market has been very 
good with us. Our crop is all sold 
along with considerable honey I 
have bought. It is tough to have a 
market for 10 tons of honey and not 
be able to supply it. If beekeepers, 
doctors, and the public were even 
only faintly aware of the tremen- 
dous medicinal value of honey in 
the diet, we would never be able 
to keep up with the demand. These 
facts are slowly coming to light and 
some day honey should again have 
the respect it had ages ago.—Chas. 
Mraz, Middlebury, Vermont. 


a 

ONTARIO, April 3 

Weather: Today it 
seems that spring 
is just around the 
corner. True, we 
have thought that 
was the case two 
or three times in 
March, as temper- 
atures rose and 
balmy breezes 
caressed _ the 
But old man winter 





country side. 
dies hard, and usually manages to 
stage a comeback during late March. 
Three times the ground has been 
bare of snow, only to be covered 
again by one of those sudden March 
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blizzards which suddenly appear, 
seemingly out of nowhere. Howev- 
er, this snow melts slowly, adding 
to the store of ground water, and 
with a few days of light rain recent- 
ly has removed the frost from the 
ground. 

We have not visited any of the 
yards since late November, so do 
not know what condition the bees 
are in, but a few beekeepers whom 
I have seen recently gave encourag- 
ing reports. We are planning to 
make the rounds this week, open 
every colony, and mark any that 
are queenless, and those needing 
feed in the near future. 

Honey is definitely moving better 
than at any time since the beginning 
of the year. Last fall the Canadian 
Beekeepers’ Council predicted an 
over-all national shortage of six 
million pounds before new crop 
honey is available. 

A straw in the wind which shows 
the trend of consumer thinking has 
come to my attention recently, and 
should cause some concern. That 
is the frequency with which people 
are asking, “Why is honey pasteur- 
ized? Why is some honey pasteur- 
ized and some not? Is honey a dan- 
gerous food?” To my mind the word 
“pasteurized” on honey containers 
has done the industry more harm 
than is generally realized. It im- 
mediately becomes associated in the 
consumer’s mind with milk, a no- 
torious disease carrier which must 
be pasteurized to render it safe for 
human food. In this connection there 
is a leading article on milk in the 
March 1937 issue of Coronet which 
is worth reading and which makes 
us wonder if we should not revise 
our thinking concerning this much 
touted food. 

Miscellaneous: Quite often I am 
asked to give informal talks on bees 
and honey to service clubs, church 
groups, and other gatherings. I try 
to have a couple of motion pictures 
to supplement my talk, and some- 
where I always bring in the ques- 
tion of pasteurization, and explain 
that it is not a health measure, but 
designed to improve the keeping 
quality of the product, and that bac- 
teria of many common human dis- 
eases can exist for only a limited 
time in honey. I believe that a sub- 
stitute for the word ‘pasteurized’ 
should be found, or the alternative 
will be an expensive campaign to 
educate the public on the whys and 
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wherefores. I have had people re- 
fuse to buy a tin of honey after hay- 
ing enquired if it were pasteurized 
and being told it was not. 

There has even been a mild agi- 
tation on the part of some parties 
to have compulsory pasteurization 
of all honey enforced. There could 
be only one motive behind this: to 
create a monopoly of the packing 
and sale of all honey. Obviously 
the small producer cannot afford the 
expense of installing pasteurizing 
equipment. The only other alterna- 
tive would be the disposal of his 
honey to the big buyer or packer, 
or go out of business, which would 
be a serious injustice to the small 
producer, or young war veteran try- 
ing to supplement his income. We 
are sufficiently cursed already with 
monopolies in many lines of busi- 
ness. Let us not allow one to com- 
mence functioning in the buying 
and selling of honey. 

Last month I had something to 
say about pollination, and I remark- 
ed that our farmers have been slow 
to catch on. I have since been told 
that one of our Ontario agricultural 
weeklies has devoted some space to 
it, and last week our local newspa- 
per in its regular weekly farm page 
had a very good though short arti- 
cle on the pollination of legumes. 

Since commencing these notes I 
have received the April issue of 
Gleanings, and note the following 
sentence in my column referring to 
pollination research: ‘. . experiments 
are under way at Ontario Agricul- 
tural College under the direction of 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Agronomy.” This should have been 
“Departments of Apiculture, etc.’’, 
as I intended to give Prof. Town- 
send and his staff full credit for the 
work they have done on pollination. 
— Allan T. Brown, Peterborough, 
Ontario. 


SaaS 
NEW YORK, April 7 
Weather: The com- 


ing of spring and 
the nice days that 
we have now and 
then make one think 
here in the North 
that the season of 
1951 is nearly here 
for us. There springs 
up inside our mor- 
tal bodies the hope 
that this year will be better than 
last, that sales will be better, and af- 
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ter all we may reach the goal of our 
endeavors. It is hard to give up 
the romance of these busy little 
bees, and admit that for several 
seasons a lot of us have been living 
on hope. Still, with all its ups and 
downs, we will all start off the 1951 
season with increased hope and 
faith and the dreams of past years 
will still come true. 

The supplies that a beekeeper 
must have to carry on his business 
are expensive. The food and arti- 
cles that go to keep up a home are 
priced high and no wonder some 
are giving up the industry and go- 
ing into other work. What does the 
future hold for us all? Not much, 
unless something is done to change 
the picture and provide a_ worth- 


while income to those who work 
and try. 
One of the first methods to try is 


advertising. This can be done 
through your own efforts in your 
locality by placing signs in front of 
your place of business and on your 
car. Also, classified advertisements 
in local papers calling attention to 
honey for gifts. Last Christmas we 
sold over 200 gift parcels by enclos- 
ing with our price lists a small slip 
stating that we could furnish gift 
parcels for Christmas. 


The second idea is to support as 
best you can the American Honey 
Institute. This organization has done 
a lot of good for the industry. It no 
doubt has its faults, but if the In- 
stitute comes out with a construc- 
tive program for 1951, it is up to 
the beekeepers to support it. Thus 
when you read this over, take $1.00 
and mail it to the Institute. If you 
know about it and do not help it, 
then you are against it. You will 
ask, “What can $1.00 do?” It can 
do a lot! In the state of Pennsylva- 
nia there are supposed to be, in one 
count, 3000 beekeepers, more or 
less. Thus if Pennsylvania beekeep- 
ers sent in $3000 dollars, which 
would be an average of $1.00 each, 
it would be $2776.25 over the 
amount received from that state in 
1950. Pennsylvania’s support of the 
Institute in 1950 was $223.75. Con- 
necticut sent in $40.00 in 1950 and 
the number of beekeepers in that 
state is listed at 2500. So if the 
$1.00 each is maintained also in that 
state it would show increase of 
$241) or a total net increase of 
$4910 from two states. 

Now from the whole U.S.A., ac- 
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cording to the above figures, and 
based on 2000 beekeepers in the 
state, the Institute would receive a 
net income of $96,000 compared 
with $14,791.59 received in 1950. 
Radio programs could be arranged 
and our sales to the general public 
would be more or less solved. 

Third, you can not get very far 
by being alone. Cooperation with 
others is the only solution. By the 
$1.00 plan as outlined it would pro- 
duce results. Beekeepers should be 
joined together in one mighty union 
for the good of all_—Roscoe F. Wix- 
son, Dundee, New York. 


SS 
KANSAS, April 9 


Weather: Kansas 


had an exception- 
ally dry, late sum- 






' mer, fall, and 
tA winter in 1950. 
Conditions during 


A ive ‘) the spring of 1951 
| all have changed con- 

ts siderably. March 
had more than 
normal moisture, 
and April has 
started with a 
good rainfall of 
over an inch in many sections of 
the state. A long range prediction 
is that April is to be a wet month 
for most of the United States. 

Colony Condition: For the most 
part, colonies have come through 
the winter in good condition. New 
pollen was not available until the 
latter part of March. Pollen gath- 
ering was delayed about. three 
weeks. Colonies had used all of 
the reserved pollen, and soft ma- 
ples bloomed in time to prevent an 
interruption of brood rearing with- 
out feeding pollen cakes. 

Plants: The first important bloom 
in Kansas was that of the soft ma- 
ples, which bloomed during the 
third week of March in central 
Kansas. The elms bloomed a week 
later. These provided the bees with 
their first source of pollen of the 
season. The blooming of the plants 
is approximately three weeks later 
than usual, due to the prevailing 
cool weather. Wild plum is in 
bloom in the southern part of the 
state, but in the northern part it 
will not bloom for another week or 
two. 

Market: In the Manhattan area 
honey in the retail stores is selling 
at a fair to good rate. There has 
been much inquiry in regard to the 
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sale of extracted honey, but in 
smaller cities there is little or no 
demand for good quality comb hon- 
ey. 
Miscellaneous: Many Kansas 
farmers are becoming interested in 
increased alfalfa seed production. 
Many inquiries have been received 
in regard to obtaining colonies of 
honey bees for assistance in alfalfa 
pollination. 

The current disturbing factor te 
many beekeepers producing extract- 
ed honey is the instigation of honey 
house sanitation inspections. It 
would appear that this type of in- 
spection may be an important fac- 
tor in extracted honey production 
of the future. Because of war con- 
ditions and scarcity of materials, 
this may be the wrong time to be- 
gin such work, but beekeepers 
should bear in mind that within the 
near future honey house sanitation 
inspection will be a common occur- 
rence.—R. L. Parker, Department 
of Entomology, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 

TSS” 
TEXAS, April 9 

Weather: The past 
winter was rather 
prolonged with 
record low tem- 
peratures in many 
localities and frost 
jinjury of plants 
the most severe in 
many years. Gen- 
‘erally cool weath- 
er prevailed dur- 
_ing March with 

some frost. How- 

ever, the month 
brought long desired general rain 
which in some areas was the first 
effective rainfall in many months. 
The northeast section had received 
near normal rainfall earlier. As a 
whole, moisture conditions over the 











state are greatly improved and 
spring seems to have arrived. 
Bees and Plants: Normally, an- 


nual ground flowers are our ear- 
liest source of pollen and nectar. 
These were greatly delayed this 
year and were little visited by bees. 
Blooms of trees and shrubs were 
preferred and where moisture was 
ample the blooms were visited free- 
ly. In general, colonies with ample 
reserve stores built up well regard- 
less of weather conditions, but col- 
onies from late increase and those 
short of stores built up slowly and 
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required considerable feeding. Over 
much of South Texas there was lit- 
tle early bloom and the build-up 
was very slow. In this immediate 
locality bees obtained considerable 
pollen from elms, cedars, hackber- 
ries, and oaks, and nectar from red- 
buds, fruitbloom, and willows. You- 
pon is now yielding a light flow but 
most trees are slow coming into 
bloom. Normal colonies are ap- 
proaching the peak of brood rear- 
ing with some hives preparing to 
swarm. In South Texas, mesquite 
trees are beginning to bloom with 
some prospect of a honey flow. 
Guajillo so far has shown little 
promise of a normal bloom but cats- 
claw may be expected to bloom in 
late April. In the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley some 30,000 acres of cotton 
were lost from frost injury in March 
and many colonies are now being 
moved out of that area. Spring 
planting of farm crops is consider- 
ably delayed. In Central Texas fall 
seeded clover is now emerging since 
the recent rain. In North Texas 
similar results are reported from 
fall seeded vetch. Experienced 
growers state that normal bloom 
and seed yield may be expected in 
spite of delayed germination, if 
weather conditions remain favor- 
able. 


Miscellaneous: Denton County 
beekeepers recently organized a io- 
cal association. This county is a 
highly developed farming area 
where sweet clover and alfalfa play 
an important part in crop rotation. 
Shipments of package bees so far 
are short of the volume of recent 
years. However, a fair movement 
is going out by truck and queens 
are in good demand. The Texas 
A. & M. College Extension Service 
recently issued Circular 182, ‘‘Guide 
for Controlling Cotton Insects in 
1951”. Likewise the March issue 
of Acco Press is devoted to cotton 
insect control. The recommenda- 
tions are based on results obtained 
from exhaustive experiments in ef- 
fective control of cotton insects. 
Use of the various organic insecti- 
cidal formulations is given for each 
of the insect pests of cotton. Am- 
ple caution is called to the protec- 
tion of bees from poison. Wherever 
approved recommendations are car- 
ried out, bee losses should be at a 
minimum and beekeeping in_ the 
cotton area made relatively safe.— 
A H. Alex, College Station, Texas. 
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What to Do with Granulated Honey 
in Combs 

Question: I have recently purchased 40 
colonies of bees. The honey has not been 
extracted for two years and is candied in 
the comb. I would like your advice on 
how to get it out so that my bees will 
produce new honey this summer.—L. L. 
Shotwell, Ky. 

Answer: It is difficult to get gran- 
ulated honey out of combs, espe- 
cially if the honey has become solid. 
It is possible, of course, that your 
bees may need additional honey for 
food this spring. As a rule the ma- 
jority of beekeepers do not leave 
their bees enough food in the fall. 
This means that it is necessary to 
feed during the spring months. 
When warm weather comes, the 
bees will utilize granulated honey 
as bee food. The temperature of 
the hive and the warm weather 
will tend to reduce the honey to 
liquid form. One way to get the 
bees to empty the combs of granu- 
lated honey is to put a super con- 
taining a few combs of granulated 
honey on the bottom board below 
the brood chamber. Bees will carry 
honey up more readily than down. 
Consequently, bees are likely to 
take the honey out of the combs be- 
low into the supers above. When 
such supers are empty they may be 
removed and used later on in the 
season for the storage of surplus 
honey when the major honey flow 
begins. If you will score the cap- 
pings of the combs with a hive tool 
when you place solid combs of gran- 
ulated honey in the super below the 
brood chamber, the bees will more 
readily remove the honey. Further- 
more, it is well to put such supers 
of granulated honey below brood 
chambers late in the evening, es- 
pecially if no honey is coming from 
the field. To give honey to colonies 
during the middle of the day when 
there is a dearth of nectar might 
cause robbing in the apiary. 

Tacs” 


Top Supering for Comb Honey 
_ Question: In the March issue of Glean- 
ings, in the section of Asked and Answer- 
ed on page 157, when answering the ques- 
tion on producing comb honey you made 
the following statement: “If more comb 
honey supers are needed, they should be 
placed on top instead of underneath the 
supers already on.” I would like to 
know a little more regarding this state- 
ment. I would think that the bees would 
fill the section boxes out more fully if 
the new supers were placed on the bot- 
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phroked & Answered 


tom and there would be less chance of 
travel stain—D. E. Rush, Ohio. 


Answer: We have tried different 
methods of putting on section comb 
honey supers and have come to the 
conclusion that top supering during 
a normal, heavy flow is preferable 
to the old method of placing the 
new super underneath the pile next 
to the brood chamber. This simply 
means that during a heavy honey 
flow when bees finish off a comb 
honey super of sections in a week’s 
time, the filled super below is plac- 
ed over the bee escape to be taken 
off, the remaining pile of supers is 
let down and the new super is plac- 
ed on top. We have found that if 
and when the bees need more comb 
space, they will go up to the top 
super, especially since the heat of 
the hive rises and the temperature 
in the top super is likely to be suit- 
able for wax secretion and comb 
building. Supers that are filled and 
capped should be removed from the 
hive just as soon as they are fin- 
ished to avoid travel stain. 

ee =< 
Braula Coeca 

Question: I am writing to enquire if 
you have any information as to the oc- 
currence in America of the bee louse, 
Briaula coeca. I have heard that it is es- 


tablished in certain places, but am with- 
out definite facts—J. D. Corrington, Fla. 


Answer: Braula coeca is a pecu- 
liar little insect found on the backs 
of queens and honey bees. The louse 
is supposed to have been imported 
from Italy. The first mention of this 
insect appeared in 1740 in Europe. 
It was said to belong to the Pupi- 
para, which is a group of diptera, 
or two-winged flies. Braula coeca 
attracted little attention in_ this 
country until 1925-26 when Virgil 
Argo took up its life history in real 
earnest. Originally it was thought 
the insect was a parasite that pierc- 
ed the back of the bees and extract- 
ed the juices, but Argo showed 
that the louse feeds on the nectar 
or honey which is extracted from 
the mouth parts of its host. It ap- 
parently does little except to be an 
annoyance to the bee. The real trou- 
ble comes from the burrowing of 
the larvae of the louse in the cap- 
pings of the honey comb. The eggs 
are laid under the surfaces of the 
cappings, presumably just before the 
cell is entirely capped over. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 


Where am I going to sell my hon- 
ey this year? What are the best 


outlets? How much honey must I 

supply to meet the demand? How 

can I increase that demand? 
Around and around go _ these 


questions in the beekeeper’s mind, 
especially at this time of year. For 
it is important to step back from the 
daily job of tending bees to take 
an over-all look at what the honey 
market situation is going to be in 
a few short weeks. 

Most beekeepers think immedi- 
ately of the most customary sources 
of honey outlets. Their grocery 
store, the roadside stand, the coun- 
ty fair all come quickly to mind. 
While these outlets are indeed in- 
dispensable, you must realize that 
they are not the total picture. 

Often times a prospective market 
is completely overlooked. We think 
that this is the case with children. 
Of course, a smart beekeeper points 
out to his customers that honey is 
good for their children, and that the 
wise homemaker will include it in 
every child’s diet. But how many 
beekeepers have followed the idea 
of selling honey to the children 
themselves? 

Breakfast food companies, candy 
bar manufacturers, cowboy — suit 
manufacturers all recognize the 
huge market for their goods if they 
appeal to the the children to buy 
their product. The flood of radio 
programs on the air sponsored by 
these companies are aimed at one 
audience—the child. Industry lead- 
ers have found that their product 
moves much faster off the store 
shelf into the shoppers’ basket if 
their advertising is aimed at the 
child instead of the mother. 

Honey producers can well follow 
this example. They can put this sim- 
ple theory to work for them: talk 
Sonny into wanting honey, and he 
will talk his mother into buying it 
for him. 

Children congregate readily. Give 
them a reason, and they will re- 
spond in astonishing numbers. Make 
use of this fact to enlarge your hon- 
ey market. Wherever children are, 
there you can be also. 

Give school assembly lectures on 
your bees. A colorful bee movie 
will enliven interest, be easy for 
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you to present, and give you plenty 
of opportunity to push your honey. 

Work through your Girl Scout 
and Boy Scout organizations or the 
local 4H groups. Perhaps you could 
encourage the Girl Scout club to try 
their hand at honey cooking. The 
Boy Scouts could easily be interest- 
ed in beekeeping. Offer your bee 
yards for demonstrations, show them 
the tricks of handling bees, and be 
sure to send each boy off with a 
honey sandwich under his belt. 

For the girl who bakes the best 
honey cake, offer a prize, and try 
to get the cake displayed in a prom- 
inent store window. Mention such 
a contest in your local advertising, 
and build up interest in it through 
school cooking classes and your 4H 
clubs. 

With a bit of finesse you might 
make an offer to the Boy Scouts or 
Girl Scouts which would run some- 
thing like this: selling your honey 
could be the money-making project 
for the year. For each jar of honey 
that they sell you would give them 
a certain percentage of the _ pro- 
ceeds. Thus the children would 
make money, you would make 2 
profit, and the customer would find 
himself with a jar of your delicious 
honey to eat. 

Such a children’s campaign would 
not require undue effort on your 
part. Many of the Institute’s reci- 
pe leaflets could be used successful- 
ly. Several of the newspaper mats 
that the Institute offers to beekeep- 
ers are aimed at children, and could 
be run in your daily newspaper to 
coincide with your promotion. Just 
drop us a card and we'll be glad to 
tell you what we have to offer along 
this line. Address all correspon- 
dence to American Honey Institute, 
Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Of course, the beauty of this idea 
is that honey is really good for chil- 
dren. You need to tell no half- 
truths, or do any exaggerating. 
Youngsters will benefit from honey, 
and you will benefit from their use 
of it. 

It is estimated that 500 billion 
dollars will be spent by and for 
children in the decade between 19- 
50 and 1960. Let’s see that honey 
gets a slice of that juicy pie! 
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A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 287) 


ed, this tends to draw the bees up 
into the super and to have them 
start storing honey above the ex- 
cluder. More supers should be add- 
ed on top as needed. 

Signs of Swarming 

Even though preventive swarm 
methods are used, some colonies 
may be intent on swarming regard- 
less of control measures used. It is 
well that a colony gives advance no- 
tice of swarming. The bees build 
queen cells along the bottom edges 
of brood combs. These cells are 
easily recognized because they are 
different from other cells. Instead 
of being horizontal, as are worker 
and drone cells, they are built in a 
vertical position with the opening at 
the lower end. They resemble pea- 
nut shells. 

Sometimes during the _— spring 
months swarm cells may be started 
and then destroyed by the _ bees 
when the weather turns cool, and 
thus Nature takes care of the 
swarming situation. 

What to Do if a Swarm Issues 

The old method of handling a 
swarm was to put it into a hive on 
a new stand. A much better meth- 
od is to set the old or parent hive 
on a new stand a few feet away as 
soon as the swarm issues, giving the 
parent hive a quarter turn, thus fac- 
ing the entrance away from its for- 
mer position. Do not destroy any 
queen cells in the parent hive. An- 
other hive containing either frames 
with full sheets of wired foundation 
or drawn combs is placed on the old 
stand to receive the swarm. 

Frequently the swarm will clus- 
ter on the limb of a tree. Some- 
times the swarm clusters on the top 
of a tall tree which causes the own- 
er to do some tree climbing. If the 
limb is not too large, it may be cut 
off and the bees shaken directly in 
front of the parent stand. If it is 
impossible to saw the limb off, the 
swarm may be shaken into a large 
two-bushel basket with a_ wire 
wound around one of the handles so 
that after the bees are shaken into 
the basket the handle may be tem- 
porarily wired to the limb of the 
tree until the swarm, including the 
bees in the air, has clustered on the 
inside of the basket. The basket 
should hang from the limb in such 
a position that the bees may cluster 
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on the inside just below the handle. 
After the swarm has clustered, it 
may be carried to the hive and 
dumped down in front. There is a 
little trick in dumping the bees 
from the basket that should be kept 
in mind. For example, after the 
bees have been shaken out of the 
basket, it should not be lifted up but 
left on the ground for a while so 
that the bees cannot fly up so rapid- 
ly. If a branch of a tree containing 
the swarm is shaken in front of the 
hive to receive the swarm, this 
branch, after it has been given a 
jerk to dislodge the bees, should be 
left in front of the hive until the 
bees have begun to enter the hive. 

A comb of brood taken from an- 
other hive and put into the hive in- 
tended for the swarm will attract 
the bees and cause them to get es- 
tablished readily in their new home. 

After two days the parent hive, 
which was moved to the new loca- 
tion, can be given a quarter turn to 
face the same direction as the hive 
containing the swarm. Then, after 
seven days, the parent hive may be 
moved to another location at least 
15 feet away. The moving should 
be done in the middle of the day 
when a large percentage of the old 
bees are in the field. When these 
field bees return and do not find 
their hive, they will find their way 
into the hive nearby on the old stand 
containing the swarm, helping to 
increase the population of this new 
hive and in turn a larger crop of 
surplus honey may be expected. 

In a short time the old hive that 
has been moved to the new location 
should have a young laying queen 
developed from one of the remain- 
ing queen cells. If swarming has 
occurred early in the season and the 
honey flow is long drawn out, this 
parent hive may store some surplus 
but as a rule no surplus can be ex- 
pected from the old parent colony 
the same season unless there should 
be a fall honey flow. 

Replace Inferior Queens 

When checking through bees dur- 
ing this month, if any old and in- 
ferior queens are found they should 
be replaced with young laying 
queens. An inferior queen can usu- 
ally be detected by her movement 
on the combs, by her appearance, 
and, most of all, by the work she 
does. A queen that moves about 
slowly and unsteadily, has a shiny 
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A Beekeeping Short Course will 
be offered May 9 to 11 at Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Prof. M. H. Haydak, of the Univer- 
sity, Prof. C. D. Floyd, State Api- 
arist, Dr. J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D., 
and H. J. Rahmlow, Madison, Wis- 
consin, will participate. 

* * * *& * 

The Delaware State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold a meeting on 
May 19 at the home of D. E. Hand- 
ley, Harrington, Delaware. Paul L. 
Holcombe, Inspector of Bee Cul- 
ture, New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture, will be the guest 
speaker. 

* * * *& * 

The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold its 
regular monthly meeting on Sun- 
day, May 20, at 2:30 p.m., in the 
Odd Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood 
Ave., New Rochelle, New York. P. 
J. Hewitt, Jr., President of the 
Connecticut State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, will be guest speaker. Mr. 
Hewitt is also a bee inspector. This 
meeting promises to be a very in- 
teresting and informative one.—A. 
M. Barnes, Publicity. 

*x* * * * * 

Essex Beekeepers’ Association are 
holding their Annual Conference on 
Saturday, July 14, and they would 
welcome any beekeeper coming to 
this country for the Festival of Brit- 
ain from abroad and who will be 
in this country then, as their guest 
for the day.—British Bee Journal, 
Cc. C. Tomsley, 1 Gough Square, 
London E. C4, England. 


* * *¢ *& *& 


The Pennsylvania Beekeeping 
Short Course will be given August 
20 to 24 at State College. 


xs ee & *€ 


The 19th International Beekeep- 
ing Conference will meet at Leam- 
ington Spa, Warwickshire, England, 
September 3 to 8, 1951. Scientists 
from many different countries have 
been invited to participate in the 
program. Those who plan to at- 
tend should send for application 
forms. Requests for accommoda- 
tions should be received before May 
31 by Nancy Ironside, The Vicar- 
age, Wragby, Lines, England. 
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The Florida Honey Cooperative, 
Inc. is pleased to announce a long- 
time agreement entered into by 
them with R. B. Willson, Inc., of 
New York, for the sale and distri- 
bution of their honey. Florida pro- 
ducers are thus assured of a good 
market for their honey, at good 
prices, and Willson is assured of a 
large and dependable source of sup- 
ply of well-graded honey of good 
body and flavor, that has been well 
prepared for market. This Co-op. 
has a well equipped plant that is 
doing a large volume of business, 
and welcomes more Florida bee- 
keepers into its membership.—John 
N. DeMuth, Sec.-Treas. 

* *+ * * * 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association (Mass.) held its 
final indoor meeting on April 28 at 
the Waltham Field Station where a 
package of bees was installed in 
the new Club Hive which will be 
taken to each new location where 
the outdoor meetings are to be held 
each month and where the mem- 
bers can watch and note the devel- 
opment of the hive which is to be 
opened and inspected at each meet- 
ing. A letter was read from the Mid- 
dlesex County Beekeepers Associa- 
tion of Ruislip, England (just outside 
London) inviting us to visit with 
them on June 9 and 10 when they 
hold their second annual summer 
school of apiculture. This meeting 
is our annual meeting also and we 
usually have election of officers but 
last year we voted to hold office 
two years so there was no election, 
present officers having one more 
year to serve. It was voted to hold 
our first outdoor meeting on May 26 
at the home and apiaries of Mrs. 
Stephen S. Fitzgerald, 62 South 
Ave., Weston, Mass. Mrs. Fitzger- 
ald has been a member of the Asso- 
ciation for some years and always 
enjoys having the Club meet at her 
place where gardens, hothouse, pas- 
ture, and woodlands are enjoyed by 
members and after the hives are in- 
spected a picnic is to be enjoyed. 
Many of our members have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to con- 
tribute to the fund now being rals- 
ed by the Massachusetts Federation 
of Beekeepers so that a suitable 
plaque may be erected at North 
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Andover, Mass., in honor of the 
man who 100 years ago this year 
gave to beekeepers all over the 
world the greatest help and discov- 
ery, the bee space and the movable 
frame, L. L. Langstroth. Contribu- 
tions from all are solicited and may 
be addressed to the Secretary, Wal- 
lace R. Parker, 12 Prospect St., West 
Boylston, Mass. 

Our Association was awarded the 
Special Silver Medal by the Horti- 
cultural Society for a display at 
their Spring Flower Show held in 
Boston on March 11.—John H. Fur- 
ber, Sec.-Treas. 

* * £¢ * & 

Dr. Lyman Coe, of the Samuel 
Roberts Nobel Foundation of Ard- 
more, Oklahoma, will be the guest 
speaker for the Annual Short Course 


for Beekeepers held in Ames on 
May 8 and 9. Dr. Coe has been ac- 
tively engaged in recent work with 
bees and their relation to pollina- 
tion. He has been in charge of the 
program development for the polli- 
nation conference to be held in Ard- 
more and sponsored by the Founda- 
tion in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Beekeepers’ Federation. Dr. 
Coe will certainly have a message 
of importance to beekeepers and to 
all who may be interested in legume 
seed pollination. Anyone who may 
be interested in any of the details of 
the program is invited to attend. 
There is no enrollment fee. A de- 
tailed program will be available up- 
on request about May 1. It can be 
obtained by writing F. B. Paddock, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Kas 
“HONEY IN THE COMB” — Carl E. Killion 


Many of the early trail blazers in 
beekeeping produced comb honey. 
In late years this original all-im- 
portant type of honey has been neg- 
lected. The increasing demand for 
comb honey and the continuing un- 
derproduction of fancy comb honey 
has given considerable incentive to 
overcome some of the difficulties of 
production. Comb honey requires 
more exacting care, it is more diffi- 
cult to ship, and the carrying 
charges are higher than for other 
forms of honey. No doubt another 
condition has discouraged produc- 
ers, and that Mr. Killion touches on 
in the introductory chapter of his 
interesting book, ‘‘Honey in the 
Comb”. It is more difficult to con- 
trol swarming when producing 
comb honey, for it is not advisable 
to give the bees too much room. 
Cramped quarters always encourage 
the swarming instinct. In his fourth 
chapter on Colony Management, the 
author goes into the swarming prob- 
lem in great detail to show how it 
can be overcome. He outlines many 
good systems of management, then 
gives his own system which works 
better than any of the others. It in- 
volves clipping of the queens, and 
requeening bears an important part 
in Mr. Killions plan of swarm con- 
trol for the comb honey producer. 
Mr. Killion’s own success as a prac- 
tical comb honey producer qualifies 
him well to point the way for over- 
coming these difficulties. 

In Chapter II the choice of a lo- 
cation is explained. In Chapter III 
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the equipment is described includ- 
ing the Ventilated T Super, a modi- 
fication of the original T super as 
used and advocated so many years 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. Mr. Killion 
has made an improvement on the T 
super as modified by Charles A. 
Kruse, permitting a wall of bees 
completely around the rows of sec- 
tions. 


Chapters V and VI have to do 
with the care and preparation of 
comb honey for market and the ac- 
tual marketing of the product. 


Chapter VII is devoted to the pro- 
duction of bulk comb honey. The 
Killion comb honey super is easily 
converted for the use of shallow 
combs, and the fact that there are 
bees all around, even the outside 
combs, makes for uniformity of the 
combs that are to be cut up. Mr. 
Killion is a expert, therefore, not 
only in section comb honey produc- 
tion but in bulk comb honey pro- 
duction. 


It is refreshing to find a book in 
which a whole family has cooperat- 
ed in the preparation. Mr. Killion’s 
son is continuing in his father’s foot- 
steps, producing comb honey. An- 
other son has taken most of the 
very clear illustrations in the book, 
while Mrs. Killion takes charge of 
the cleaning of the honey and pre- 
paring it for market. It is publish- 
ed by Killion and Son Apiaries of 
Paris, Illinois, and sells for $3.00. 
The 70 illustrations alone are worth 
the price of the book. 
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North Carolina Annual Meeting on March 16 


By M. J. Deyell 


The North Carolina annual meet- 
ing held in New Bern drew an at- 
tendance from over and out of the 
state. 

President R. C. Sullivan, follow- 
ing a few appropriate. remarks, 
called on F. B. Meacham, secretary 
and treasurer, for his report which 
showed the Association to be in a 
healthy condition. 

Geo. W. Vest of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, stressed the importance of 
saving every bit of beeswax. Each 
beekeeper should carry along a 
friction-top pail to hold bits of burr 
comb found while operating colo- 
nies. 

George D. Jones, Extension En- 
tomologist, said growers of farm 
crops needing sprays for insect con- 
trol are becoming more considerate 
of beekeepers whose bees help to 
insure adequate pollination. 

James F. Greene, State Apiarist, 
urged cooperation among beekeep- 
ers in the control of bee disease 
which can be kept down and reduc- 
ed by complying with control meas- 
ures. 

W. C. Johnson of State College, 
who spent some time with Dr. A. 
W. Woodrow of the Legume Seed 
Research Laboratory in Ohio last 


summer, showed some extremely in- 
teresting slides showing the impor- 
tance of honey bees for red clover 
pollination. 

Stephen Jurash of Elizabeth City 
North Carolina, talked on queen in- 
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troduction and concluded that no 
one method is 100 percent perfect 
under all conditions. Acceptance is 
more sure during a honey flow than 
during a dearth of nectar. 
Removing attendant bees from 
queen cages before the queens are 
introduced appears to be an advan- 
tage because as a rule the bees in 
a colony are antagonistic toward the 
attendant bees with the queen. The 
Chantry method brought out years 
ago has definite advantages. This 
method makes it possible for a few 
bees from the colony to get into the 
introducing cage with the queen, by 
means of a zine queen excluder. 


W. A. Stephen, Extension Bee- 
keeper, who is doing some splendid 
work throughout the state, empha- 
sized the importance of honey bees 
as pollinators of many farm crops. 
Farmers are gradually becoming 
more conscious of the part bees 
play in securing good crops. 

F. B. Meacham gave us a picture 
of the numerous honey and pollen 
plants in the state. Beekeepers 
should know more about these 
plants and learn how to use them 
in securing larger honey crops. 


Officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, J. R. Carr; 
Vice-President, J. W. Cashion, and 
Secretary - Treasurer, Eugene  B. 
Finch. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered F. B. Meacham for valuable 
service rendered during the years 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 


Left to right: George W. 
Vest, W. A. Stephen, F. 
B. Meacham, Eugene B. 
Finch, Sec.-Treas., State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Gay and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 


Copy should be in by 





the 10th of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 

NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blos- 
som, 5 lIbs., $2.25; Pure Florida cut comb 
honey, 5 lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders. 
All shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 
60’s. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


ANY GRADE—Any amount. Alexander 
Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. 














HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 No. High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. 


BEFORE YOU SELL your clover honey 
contact us. Send samples and tell us how 
much you have. The Delaware White Clo- 
ver Apiaries, 139 West William St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 


ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, Rt. 4, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 














1500 cans white clover honey. Sample, 
20c, John L. Tideswell, 2711 North 63rd 
St., Omaha 4, Nebraska. 








CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abraham Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 
HONEY — white clover, heated and 


strained, ready for bottling, 15c per Ib. in 
60 lb. cans. FOB Louisville. Lose Broth- 
ers, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


300 CANS white alfalfa, sweet clover 
honey. Irvin Klaassen, Whitewater, Kans. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED | 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell fori cash only or on COD terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60 lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price, Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and_va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, California. 


ALL GRADES HONEY AND WAX 
WANTED—Mail samples, advise quantity 
and cash prices delivered to us. HONEY 
SALES COMPANY, 1808 NO. WASHING- 
TON AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


CARLOADS or less of honey and wax. 
Send sample and price. Alexander Com- 





























_ WANTED—Light amber and buckwheat 
in 60's and 5-lb. pails. Eastern Food Prod- 
ucts, 115 Division St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


We carny a full line of ROOT QUALITY 
Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Mich. 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R.D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 


BEE SUPPLIES of all kinds. Catalog 
free. Hodgson Bee Supplies, Ltd., 565— 
= Ave., New Westminster, B. C., Can- 
ada. 


YOUR WAX WORKED INTO quality 
medium brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 
pounds, $18.00. Medium brood foundation 
~ sale, 80c pound. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
owa 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.50; 
colony records, 10, 15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 
published (64 pages) free for the asking 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADU- 
CAH, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE: 300 colonies bees in North- 
ern Michigan with complete equipment for 
500. Truck included and honey house avail- 






































pany, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio. able. Box 452, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 
WANTED — White and amber honey. FOR SALE — 30 colonies bees, extra 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, R.D. 3, Box equipment including extractor. Erwin 
222, Kent, Ohio. Schweinhagen, 628 Brighton, Toledo 9, O. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 


Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 


Farm Supply 


510 N. Cedar St. 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 





| 














Sie 


G B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request, 

Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 











ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


aid 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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BEES, several complete apiaries, near 
Ithaca, Also new and used supplies. Two, 
three, and five pound glass. Ray Wilcox, 
Odessa, N_ Y. 





FOR SALE—22 modified Dadant comb 
honey colonies. Write Robert Turner, 109 
River Street, Iowa City, Iowa. 


60 colonies bees, 3 stories, no disease. 
100 lb. wired foundation, 300 new frames, 
30 new bodies, honey in 60 lb. cans. Er- 
nest Fahlbeck, 406 South Springfield, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


FOR SALE — Three half-ton storage 
tanks, new standard frames and _ hives, 
nailed and painted, used bottom boards. 
Homer Van Scoy, Candor, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Root 2-frame extractor, 10- 
inch pockets; Woodman 4-frame_ extrac- 
tor, 12-inch pockets; $35.00 for either. 
Honey settling tank, 20 x 30 inches, 
$10.00. Stoker fired steam generator, less 
motor, $75.00. All in good condition. Tully 
Apiaries, Box 183, Aitken, Minn. 


350 COLONIES, 10-frame equipment, 
disease free all or part. Hunting and fish- 
ing country. Glenn R. Grace, Dolores, Col- 
orado. 


FOR SALE — Modern extracting plant 
and dwelling. Close to highway in clover 
region. Beautiful wooded lots with fruits 
and berries. Outyards available. Write Clo- 
verbelt Apiary, Madison, Minn. 























BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
51. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, 
Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR THE BEST OFFER in 1951 Bees 
and Queens, write Cottage Hill Apiaries, 
Rt. 2, Box 64, Mobile, Ala. 


BEES FOR SALE AND LEASE—Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Idaho, Nebraska. Contact 
Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 


CAUCASIANS VS. ITALIANS mailed 
free to any address. C. S. Miller, Apicul- 
turist, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 


BREWER’S LINE BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS, 1-24, $1.25; 25-99, $1.15; 100-up, 
£1.10. Brewer Bros. Apiaries, 3616 Cauca- 
sian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS, 1 to 9, $1.25 
each; 10 to 49, $1.00 each; 50 and over, 
90c each. Howard E. Crom, Rt. 1, Box 117, 
Ripon, Calif. 


ITALIANS — Certified, gentle, reliable 
Write for prices. Dixie Honey Farms, Rt 
2, Vicksburg, Miss. 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens, good workers and very gentle 
We specialize in queens. 2 lb. with queen, 
$4.00; 3 lb. with queen, $5.00 each. Select 
untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 50, 
$1.10; 50-up, $1.00. Write for prices on 
larger lots. Satisfaction guaranteed, prompt 



































service. Phone 4703, Alamance Bee Com- 
pany, Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 
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IMPROVED ITALIANS, 600-lb._ strain, 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.95; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $4.00. Henry Loehr, Jr., Caldwell, 
Texas. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS. Ex- 
tra good workers and very gentle. 2 Ib. 
with queen, $4.00; 3 Ib. with queen, $5.00. 
Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 
to 50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Black River Apiaries, Elliott 
Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C 


GOLDEN ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Real yellow and very gentle. 2 lb. with 
queen, $4.00; 3 lb. with queen, $5.00; Se- 
lect untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.20; 25 to 
50, $1.10; 50 up, $1.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, 
N. C. 











YANCEY Hustler Packages and Queens. 
Honey production strain, 3-band Italians. 
Now ready. Queens reared under ideal 
conditions. All packages heavy overweight; 
big percent young bees. 2 lb. package with 
queen, $3.00; 3 lb. with queen, $4.00. Dis- 
count on quantities. Caney Valley Apiaries, 
2500 Nichols, Bay City, Texas. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, $1.00 airmail. Some 
packages. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10th. Two-pound pack- 
age and queen, $5.50 postpaid. Three-pound 
package and queen, $6.60 postpaid. Choice 
Italian queen, $1.25. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Health certificate furmished. Birdie 
M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


OUR QUEENS are Italians of the Geo. 
W. Moore stain, are line bred and purely 
mated. For the remainder of the summer 
our prices will be 75 cents each, in any 
numbers. Hanson, Hall Bee Co., Livingston, 
Alabama. 


TWENTY 2-story colonies, inspected 19- 
50. Also equipment. $10 per colony, Hugh 
Freele, 6 No. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

FOR SALE — 4 pound package with 
queen, $4.00, in lots of 25, after May 15th. 
Bulk bees, 75 cents pound. Valdosta Hon- 
ey Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Man with some bee- 
keeping experience to work in our api- 
aries. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

CAPABLE, single bee man for extracted 
production. Give experience, age, habits, 
salary expected. Room, board furnished. 
Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Utilize that grass with geese. 
Orders accepted until July for eggs and 
gr. Wm. Falk, Marsh St., Milltown, 

> 









































PIONEERS wanted to help develop wil- 
derness enterprises (including beekeeping) 
on beautiful but isolated Mendocino moun- 
tain ranch. Home furnished, but must have 
own income. Vinson Brown, Box 62, Los 
Altos, California. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Give bees earliest fruit bloom. Plant 
new “ORIENT (dual purpose) CHERRY”, 
prductive 8-foot dwarf ornamental,3-4 
foot, $1.95 postpaid. Budded new 3-foot 
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PACKAGE BEES 


Our only business is the pro- 
duction of bees and getting 
them to you in the best of or- 
der. Our colonies are main- 
tained in good strength and are 
kept in healthy condition at all 
times. No colony is petted or 
otherwise allowed to continue 
in a condition that would tend 
to produce weak bees. 

Queens are produced by the 
best methods. We will have 
the “Three Way Hybrids” for 
early packages. State which 
queens you prefer—otherwise 
we will ship you our regular 
stock. 


















Prices for 1951 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Queens w.queen w.queen 

1-25 $1.10 $3.25 $4.25 
26-up 1.00 3.00 4.00 


For queenless packages deduct 
the price of queen. 
“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 











CAUCASIANS 
e CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 
best of workers. Caucasians have 
the longest tongue of any race. 


Both build beautiful white combs. Gen- 
tlest of all races of bees. Gentleness saves 
time, sweat, patience, and work. Untested 
queens from our Florida yards, $1.20 each. 


Order here but mailed from Florida, Air 
Mail. N. J. reared queens ready May 25th, 


$1.00 each, Air Mail. A few packages yet. 
Ask. Over 26 years a queen breeder. 


Albert G. Hann 
Glen Gardner, N. J. 





Bright Italian Queens 
Any number, $1 each 
Package Bees and Queen: 


3 Ibs., $4.00 


2 Ibs., $3.00; 


Cotton Belt Apiaries 
Klondike, Texas 








Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1951 Prices 
Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Three-Banded Italians Only 


Prices are for delivery May 15th 
or later and include a queen. 


Two-pound packages in lots of 1 
to 24, $3.00; 25 to 99, $2.90; 100, 
$2.60 each. For larger packages, 
add 75c for each additional pound 
of bees. 


Queens, postpaid: 1 to 24, 90c; 
25 to 99, 80c; 100, 70c each. 


We guarantee live delivery and 
full weight packages of young, 
THRIFTY bees. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders Since 1892 


errr er 


} ‘ 
Queens Our Specialty 
Italian, Caucasian, 

and Carniolans 
Three Isolated Mating Yards 
to Prevent Mixing Breeds 

ITALIANS ............ $0.90 each 

Caucasians 1.00 each 

Carniolans 1.25 each 

Italian queens after June Ist, 
60c each, any number. 

All Queens shipped by Air Mail 

and guaranteed to please. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 


- a 














dwarf “BROOKS (large black pie) CHER- 
RY”; “DAKOTA RUBY”, red; “CHUM”, 
pink; 12-18 inch, $1.00 each _ postpaid. 

— COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 
inn. 








MAGAZINES 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Cluture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 

KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, or available 
through them. Subs. Rs7/ or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy, Rs'4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted. 


JUST NEWS 


The Spring Meeting of the Cuya- 
hoga County (Ohio) Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held on Sunday, 
May 13 at 1:30 p.m. at the Fairview 
Park Community Cabin. The cabin 
is situated on West 210th St. about 
one-fourth mile south of Lorain 
Road. Come all you bee-minded 
people and bring your problems and 
gadgets. 


























| Italian Bees and Queens 
1951 Season 
Queens 2lb. pkg. 3 Ib. pkg. 
1-50 $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 
51-100 1.00 3.75 4.75 


Write for prices on larger orders 
Place your order early 
BAKER APIARIES 
Cc. W. Baker, Livingston, Alabama 











Northern Queens 


HOLLOPETER’S hardy, 
hustling, honey gathering Italians 


Ready May 20 at $1.00 each 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 


Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. package bees with queen, $2.85 
3 Ib. package bees with queen, 3.85 
Queens (postpaid) -80 
Guaranteed full weight and prompt 
shipping dates. Health certificate 
with each shipment. 


Italian Bees and Queens 

2 lb. pkg. bees — queen $2.75 

3 lb. pkg. bees — queen 3.50 

4 lb. pkg. bees — queen 4.25 
10% down, balance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Health certificate with each order. 

10% discount on 25 packages up 


The Star Bee Farm Hessmer, La. 





GREEN’S 
Profit Producing Queens will please 
YOU. You can get cheaper queens— 
but you can’t get better queens at any 
price. I'll mail you the queen or your 
money back when I get your order. 

Price, 90c each, any number 
D. P. GREEN 





Bayou Bee Co. 


Rt. 1 Box 49 Montegut, La. 
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A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 301) 


appearance, and lays irregularly in 
the combs, should surely be replac- 
ed. In many cases such queens are 
superseded by younger queens.This 
may not always happen, however, 
so it is well to remove such queens 
immediately and put in good queens. 
Directions for introducing a queen 
will be found on the mailing cage 
in which the queen arrives. 
Have Good Combs in the 
Brood Chamber 

A good comb is one that consists 
mainly of worker cells. Some combs 
have patches of drone cells. Such 
combs should be taken out of the 
brood chamber and replaced with 
good drawn combs consisting of 
worker cells or frames with full 
sheets of foundation. 

Combs that have patches of drone 
cells may be used in the supers for 
the production of extracted honey. 
However, when such combs are us- 
ed it is well to use a queen excluder 
above the brood chamber to pre- 
vent the queens from going up into 
the combs of supers to lay eggs. A 
queen will usually lay unfertile eggs 
in the drone cells even before she 
starts laying fertile eggs in the 
worker cells. These drone cells 
seem to attract queens into supers. 

When all of the combs in a brood 
chamber consist mainly of worker 
cells, the queen will have plenty of 
comb space for laying fertile eggs 
and thus an abundance of young 
bees should be produced. 

It is a fact, however, that there 
will be a few drone cells in some of 
the combs of the brood chamber. 
Some one has said that approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the comb space 
in a brood chamber will consist of 
drone cells. Sometimes the bees will 
alter the midrib or septum of a 
worker cell comb and build drone 
cells instead of worker cells. 

Be on the Lookout for Disease 

In areas where disease is some- 
what prevalent, it pays to be on the 
watch for it. American foulbrood 
is considered the most dangerous 
brood disease. However, European 
foulbrood is becoming prevalent in 
some sections of the country. 

It would pay beginner beekeep- 
ers as well as veteran beekeepers 
to send for Circular No. 392, “Diag- 
nosing Bee Diseases in the Apiary”. 


(continued on page 312) 
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KNIGHT’S 


Three-Banded Leather-Colored 


Italan Bees and Queens 
Prompt service, full weight pack- 
ages, young laying queens, and 

your satisfaction guaranteed. 


Queens 2lb. 31b. 4I1b. 5Ib. 
1-24 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25-49 1.10 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
50-up 1.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 6,00 
For queenless packages deduct the 
price of the queen. 
No Charge for Clipping 


John T. Knight 


Hayneville, Alabama 














NORMAN BROS. 


Package Bees and Queens 

Bright 3-Band Italians 

Quality Plus Service 
Only good quality packages pay profits. 
Poor packages are expensive at any price. 
Our 30 years’ experience in queen rearing 
and package shipping assures you quality 
and service that you can depend on. Safe 
health certificate, satisfaction 


arrival, 
guaranteed in U.S.A. and Canada. 
Prices: 
2-lb. package with queen ...... $3.00 
3-lb. package with queen ...... 3.75 
Untested Queens ........ccccecceeees .90 
Tested Queens _..........ccccccceeseeee 1.75 


All package bees are shipped express FOB. 
If wanted shipped parcel post add postage. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Alabama 








Gray Caucasians 


Gentle, Prolific, and are 
unexcelled for pollination 
and honey gathering 

1 to 49 50-up 
2 Ib. with queen $3.50 $3.25 
3 lb. with queen 4.50 4.25 
Queens 1.10 1.00 
Prompt and reliable service 
Place your order now 


Bolling Bee Co. 


Bolling, Alabama 




















KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 
KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 
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: > 
Italian Bees 
& Queens 
For Quality and Service 
Shipped When You Want Them 
2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Queen w.queen w. queen 
1 to 24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25 to 99 1.00 3.25 4.25 
100-up .90 3.00 4.00 
Write for May Prices 
Homan Bros. 
Tel. 4295 R.F.D. 2 
L Shannon, Miss. 
S — — 
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Package Bees and Queens 
shipped from Georgia for April and May 


2 lb. pkgs. with queen ................ $3.25 
3 lb. pkgs. with queen ................. 4.25 
IER. | wkapiceecaseucasaesl cessencunasasancdecease 1.15 
R. L. Livermore Apiaries 
Collins, Ohio 


S$SSSSSSSSESFSSFSSSSSSSS 








s %, 
Italian Queens Package Bees 


1-49 50-99 100-up 
2 lb. w/q $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3 lb. w/q 4.50 4.25 4.00 
4 lb. w/q 5.25 5.00 4.75 
5 Ib. w/q 6.00 5.75 5.50 
Italian queen 1.10 1.10 1.00 


Packages are shipped with full liberal 
over-weight and live arrival guaran- 
teed. Our dealings with you must be 
100% satisfactory. Replacement or re- 
fund on any shipment when bad or- 
der receipt is received by us. Our 
queens are second to none in perform- 
ance. Queens clipped on request and 
sent airmail postpaid. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Est. 1892 
Prairie Point, Miss. 








Western Union: Macon, Miss. 








GASPARD’S 
Prices for May 


$3.00; 3 Ib. pkg., $3.80 
4.60: 5 Ib. pkg., 5.40 


Queens, 70c 


2 lb. pkg., 
4 lb. pkg., 


Five packages up, 10% discount 
Gaspard Bee Co. 


Hessmer, La. 








We are interested in 
Buying HONEY 
Send sample and price 
T. J. Paisley Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
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CHURCH THE BEES BUILT 
(Continued from page 277) 


produced sweetness for man’s bread, 
provided organ strains to accompa- 
ny the Bread of Life. To soothe his 
moods and place him in a receptive 
attitude to the Worship of his Cre- 
ator, Redeemer, and Comforter. 
Many a breast will be charmed into 
calm meditation and yield to the 
better council of life because of the 
organ’s aptness to contain the soul 
of the old masters whose earthly en- 
deavor was the revealing of the di- 
vine within them. The great hymns 
of the Christian Church, which for 
centuries have inspired devotion and 
adoration, will find ample expres- 
sion through the four-manual uni- 
fied organ placed by the help of the 
harmonious little worker whose hon- 
ey is mentioned often in the sacred 
pages of the Holy Bible, the musi- 
cian’s greatest source of inspiration. 

It all came about when Carl Aep- 
pler and his faithful and loving wife, 
Hazel, cast their lot and future with 
the bees and their unchanging atti- 
tude toward work. Being as true 
to the bee as the bee is to the blos- 
som, rivalling and even exceeding 
him betimes in diligence and know- 
how, they produced honey, packed 
honey, and sold honey until success 
crowned their industry and enabled 
them to build the Church and rea- 
lize the dream that a faithful father 
in the ministry wanted to fulfill but 
which long service, age, circum- 
stance, and ill health placed beyond 
his reach. 

The State of California, phenom- 
enal in sO many ways, was chosen 
as a fitting place, through a series 
of circumstances, for a Beekeepers’ 
Shrine, but chiefly because of its 
being the greatest honey-producing 
state in the Union. Its large area, 
extreme terrain, and favored cli- 
mate offers promise of success to 
the beekeepers who will honor the 
rules of diligence and applications 
of a great science. Perhaps another 
reason for choosing California and 
the particular spot La Jolla, is the 
fact of an old friendship between 
the families of the honey packer and 
a former pastor, who is now the pas- 
tor of the Church that the bees built. 

An invitation goes out to all hon- 
ey producers everywhere. Come to 
visit. Come to worship. Come to use 
its facilities as a place of meeting. 
This is a Beekeepers’ Shrine. The 
first of its kind anywhere. 
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BERRY’S 
Old Reliable Italian Bees 
56 Years With the Bees 


America’s Best Package Bees and Finest Queens 
INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE BERRY Bees 


(90 percent of our package bees are under 10 days old) 


Fill those vacant and weak hives with Berry’s producing 
swarms. We ship annually thousands of packages and queens. 
We have virtually no complaints as to supersedure, and AB- 
SOLUTELY NONE relative to NOSEMA. Having a large 
number of branch apiarfes located in the North Central 
Western States gives us an excellent opportunity to test our 
unsurpassed strain for not only honey production, but also 
for diseases and climatic working ability. In our CUSTOM- 
ERS’ opinions as well as our own, our strain of Italian bees 
is unsurpassed by any type or kind of bee known, whether 
hybrid or otherwise. Fifty-six years of SELECTIVE BREED- 
ING COUNTS. 





Package Bees with Queens and Individual Queen Bees 
Quantity Queens 2 Ib. pkgs. 3 lb. pkgs. 4 lb. pkgs. 5 Ib. pkgs. 
1 through 24 $0.90 $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
25 through 99 .80 2.85 3.85 4.85 5.85 


106-up -70 2.75 3.75 4.75 5.75 
(For BOOSTER queenless packages deduct price of queen) 


All our queens in our packages, or individual queen orders, 
are SELECT QUALITY. The culls we DESTROY. Only queens 
we would use in our own apiaries do we cage for shipment. 
Queens’ wings clipped FREE OF CHARGE on request. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction we guarantee on everything we 
ship, whether packages or queens. All orders filled PROMPT- 
LY. We have NO DISEASE. A HEALTH CERTIFICATE and 
directions telling how to handle accompany all shipments. 
References: The Union Bank & Trust C., or First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Alabama. Any bee journal in the U. S. or 
Canada. 

Remember: Thousands of strong colonies and thousands of 
queen yard nuclei enable us to give you PROMPT and DE- 
PENDABLE SERVICE. 








CAUTION: We are not to be confused or compared in any way 
with the many part-time, unreliable, small beekeepers who 
are classing themselves as dependable shippers. 


M. C. Berry & Son 
P. O. Box 684 Montgomery, Alabama 


Oldest Active Package Shippers in the South 


May, 1951 











SULLIVAN’S BEES 


Breeder queens from A.B.B.A. tested 


stock. Daughters mated to drones 
from Sullivan’s stock. 
1 to 10 10-up 
3 Ib. $4.25 $4.00 
2 Ib. 3.25 3.00 
Queens 1.00 90 


Sullivan’s Apiaries 
Gilbertown, Ala. 





1876 1951 

Our 1951 crop of Michigan clover honey 
should be ready for the market in July. 
Dealer: if you want clover honey of the 
best quality, get on our mailing list, and 
we will keep you advised on crop condi- 
tions, and prices for the coming season. 
Address E. D. Townsend & Sons, North- 
star, Michigan. The BEST known name 
in HONEY PRODUCTION. 


TRY THE 
BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 


Introductory Offer — Six Months $1.00 
Single Copy Current Issue 20c 


LANSING 17, Mich. 
Fourteenth Year of Publication 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription $3.00 per annum 
payable in advance. 


1, Gough Square, London E.C., 4 
England 


A TALK TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 309) 


This may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents a copy. 

Some of the characteristics of 
American foulbrood are punctured, 
sunken cappings, discolored brood, 
and dead larvae extending length- 
wise on the bottom of the cell. The 
color of the dead brood is at first 
dull white, then light brown, later 
coffee brown, and eventually almost 
black. The dead larva will stretch 
out when a match is inserted into 
the putrid mass. 

Any beginner beekeepers who 
purchase colonies of bees in hives 
at sales or from local beekeepers 
should make sure that such colonies 
have been inspected by an authoriz- 
ed state foulbrood inspector. 


—S 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FOR SALE — Electro-Flo Filling Ma- 
chines. Designed for Honey. Fills con- 
tainers automatically. Write for infor- 
mation, or see in operation. Hancock 
Honey House, Hancock. Iowa. 

JOB WANTED 
starting May 15th or June Ist. 
years’ experience. 
Calvert, Ala. 


PLIERS AND HIVE TOOL COMBINED. 
Loosens and Lifts frames. Labor Saver. 
Price $1.00. Calif. Bee & Tool Co., 810 W. 
Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FOR SALE—20 frame Simplicity Ex- 
tractor, gears and 14 horse motor, com- 
plete with V Belt. Extracted less than 5 
tons of honey. Benjamin Hosley, Canton, 
New York 








as beekeeper helper, 
Three 


Dennie Howard, Jr., 








==. 


Our Cover Picture 


Mrs. Virginia Bodenbach of Over- 
land, Missouri, mother of the child 
on the cover page, says: 

“The hive pictured is a winter 
one built by my husband. It is a 
large box with removable top and 
contains a standard hive with rock 
wool insulation packed around it. 
This first hive of ours had been 
badly neglected and was weak, but 
wintered very well in our home- 
made winter quarters. 

“Max, Jr., is the typical ‘Junior’, 
being interested in everything his 
father does—especially beekeeping 
as you can well see. The neighbor- 
hood children marvel at the way 











Max. Jr., can play with the bees and 
rarely be stung.” 
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BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 260) 


in their own states there may be 
ten, or higher percent of AFB and 
VERY LITTLE of it ever accounted 
for. A beekeepers’ civil war is kind 
of tough on democracy and the hon- 
ey market. We need a tree and 
shrub planting program to keep the 
soil from going swimming or blow- 
ing away. No permanent soil, wa- 
ter, wildlife, or agricultural pro- 
gram is complete without trees, 
shrubs, and legumes. We are 50 
or more years late on an education- 
al program. Buck passing and law 
passing is no substitute for an edu- 
cational program.’—A. G. P., So. 
Dak. 


—. 

“We like Gleanings so well we 
would not want to be without it. I 
prize it next to our church paper 
even though we are only sideline 
beekeepers. Your magazine consid- 
ers not only the commercial bee- 
keepers but also the sideline and 
amateur beekeepers’ problems. I 
like the reports from different states 
very much. Your pictures, while 
not as numerous as in some other 
bee magazines, are quite sufficient 
to illustrate the subjects covered. 

“The entire set-up of Gleanings is 
such that all classes of beekeepers 
can find what they might want on 
any phase of beekeeping.”—J.W.S., 
Iowa. . 

(Continued on page 316) 





1951 QUEENS 


TESTED Laying UNTESTED 
$1.25 Young $1.00 
3-Banded Italian 
Gooch Apiaries 
Farmersville Box 341 Texas 








Why Worry 


When you can get 
MERRILL’S 
Quality Bees and Queens 
at these prices with 
100% Satisfaction 


2 Ib. Pkgs. with queens, $3.00 


3 Ib. Pkgs. with queens, 4.00 
(Any Number) 
Improved D.R. Queens, 

Untested .......... 1.00 

Tested Queens ....... 2.00 


(10% Discount after May 20th) 


Our 30th year as shippers 
of bees and queens 


Merrill Bee Company 


Box 115 State Line, Miss. 


Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
Subscription 10 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Order for 10 shillings (Australian) 
at your Post Office. Overseas postage, 2/ 
per year extra. 

Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 








the price of package with queen. 


The Daniels Apiaries 


UUEECEDOROCCODCRERRRReRe ee etaeeeeeeececaeeanconeaacnaueatacececenesecenen tz, 


A FAMOUS STRAIN OF YELLOW ITALIANS 
produced by 
The Most Modern Bee Breeding Establishment on Earth 
NEW 1951 PRICES 


Lot Queens 2 Ibs. 
1-5 $1.35 $3.55 
5-15 1.30 3.50 
15-25 1.20 3.40 
25-100 3.35 3.30 
100 up 1.05 3.20 


Select Tested Queens—Before June 1, $10.00; After June 1, $5.00 
Above package prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.05 from 
All queens are airmail, postpaid, but pack- 
age bees are F.O.B. shipping point and are shipped Express collect. 
preferable to ship package bees by Railway Express. 
mailed and in that event customers should include postage. 


= 
teecues TU 


CUCCOECEOOOSCORGROCOREOGUSOSEGOOOCOREORRECOeeeeeeeeeReReEReReEEE MZ, 


3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
$4.50 $5.45 $6.40 
4.45 5.40 6.30 
4.35 5.25 6.20 
4.25 5.20 6.10 
4.15 5.05 6.00 


It is 
However, they can be 


TETTITIII 


Picayune, Miss. 


g 
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PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS Pp 
Quality Three-Banded Italians 
To May 19th: 2 1b. w. Qn. 3 Ib. w. Qn. 4 lb. w. Qn. Queens 
1-24 $3.25 $4.20 $5.10 $1.10 
25-99 3.15 4.10 5.00 1.00 
100-up 3.00 3.90 4.90 95 
For packages with Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Queens add 25c per package | 7 
FROM MAY 20th deduct 25 per package and 15c per queen 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids are Genuine Disease Resistant Queens 
For further description see our April ads 
To May 19th From May 20th 
1-24 $1.45 $1.35 PAC) 
25-99 1.35 1.25 
| 100-up 1.30 1.20 
No extra charges for clipping, painting, or Air Mailing 
| Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. ' 
“ _ —— J a, 
—____— ——. If" 
___————————————— nes a 
» 1-24 
Bees and Queens Whittle’s 25-4 
Caucasians or Italians Leather Colored Italians ou 
‘ Get your Packages and Queens pe 
All queens introduced in when you want them. Reserve —— 
packages. 2-lb. package 1951 shipping dates early. Fee 
with queen, $3.00 each in 2 Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.75 sane 
lot f th 3 Ib. pkg. with queen, 3.75 edeieeiies 
— © — = ee Queens, each, 15 , 
Prompt shipments’ with Our Bees and Service | Itali 
health certificate, and safe Will Please You. | Compa 
arrival guaranteed. G. E. Whittle La 
P . —_ Star Route West to the 
Little River Apiaries Greenville, Alabama oor 
Box 83 Gause, Texas ——— — — live di 
ame ~- o~ Prices 
(7 ~ Package Bees for 1951 kate ¢ 
2 Ib. and queen ............... $3.50 1-24 
; Save on fe - oe 4.50 25-99 
High Quality Italians Queen Seccucevcedescosssocoeecceocases 1.00 100-up 
QUEENS Eugene Walke 
After May 10th ° : 
Airmailed, 85c | Live Oak, Calif. 3 
10 or more, 75c each eal ' 
Package Bees with Queens . P —— : 
3-Ib. Ae 5-Ib Northern California Ita 
$3.50 $4.25 $5.00 : Youn 
10 or more 3.25 4.00 4.75 > Posi cae 
I am in position to make - 
PROMPT Shipment in May. | ackage bees i+ 
Order direct from this ad. Yell 
Carlus T. Harper and Queens Delive 
tL New Brockton, Ala. | F. E. Morrison Plaucl 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, Calif. 
ponimemetiiein D 
{ 
54. 
Bring Your Dreams Down to Earth 
Buy Bonds _ 
314 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE May, 1§ 
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| Speaking of Queens - 
| It May Be those we are raising from daughters of | 
ABBA Tested Stock 
and mating with drones of our own selected stock 
will prove to be 
Why don’t YOU find out for yourself? 
Price, $1.25 Quantity Price, $1.00 
PACKAGE BEES: 2 Ibs. with queen, $3.50; 3 Ibs. with queen, $4.50 
Quantity Price, $3.00 and $4.00 respectively 
J. F. McVay Jackson, Alabama 
J _ iach iastccbasactedbaaie ode 
Howard Weaver’s Caucasian Package Bees & Queens 
“>) Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. with Queen 3-lb. Pkgs. with Queen 
1-24 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 
25-49 1.10 3.25 4.25 
50 & up 1.00 3.00 4.00 
Queen prices after May 20th as follows: 1-24, $1.00; 25-49, 90c; 50-up, 80c. 
Queens are air mailed on request at no extra cost. Package bees are express 
collect. On small orders parcel post effects considerable saving over express 
charges. I will be glad to figure your parcel post charges for you. 
Howard Weaver Navasota, Texas 
Italian Bees and Queens May Prices 
Comparison proves that Homan’s After May 15th 
profit producing bees and queens . 
will please you from the brood nest 2-lb. pkgs. with queen, $2.50 
to the harvesting of a great crop of 3-lb. pkgs. with queen, 3.25 
honey. Best of quality and gentle, A mber 
y health certificate, full weight, prompt 7 oe 
live delivery guaranteed. ; <a r 
Prices through May 15th: The following price is effective 
Lots of: Queens — Packages until May 15th: 
-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. _. 
1-24 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.75 $3.00 for 2-lb. pkgs. with queen 
25-99 +00 +525 O25 540 4.00 for 3-lb. pkgs. with queen 
100-up -90 3.00 4.00 5.00 
. * e = 
Farris Homan Sunrise Apiaries | 
Shannon, Miss. ona ae 
Telephone: 4975 Petal Mississippi 
Italian Package Bees with . a * ) | 
Young Select Queens (Untested) Dixieland’s 

















Health and Live Delivery Guaranteed 


2 Ib. pkg. with qn., 1-9, $2.65 10-up, $2.50 
3 lb. pkg with qn., 1-9, 3.65 10-up, 3.40 


Yellow, Select, Untested Queens, May 
Delivery, Postpaid, 75c. June Ist, 50c. 


Plauche Bee Farm, Hamburg, La. 





Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 


| U. 8. Subscription Price, 
only $1.75 per year. 








May, 1951 
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Leather-Colored Italians 


Bees and Queens 
Shipping dates open through May 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.75 

Any number 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.50 
Any number 
Queens, each .70 
Any number 


Dixieland Apiaries 














Greenville, Alabama 
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JENSEN’S 


Quality Bees and Queens 
Plus Service 


Our aim is to make you a satisfied cus- 
tomer. Failure to do this and we both 
lose. Prices effective April 1st. For ship- 
ment as soon thereafter as weather will 
permit and good queens become available 
from our queen mating yards. Remember 
—everything depends on the quality of 
the queens. 


Packages: 2 1b. w/q 3 Ib. w/q 
1-24 $3.50 $4.50 
25-99 3.25 4.25 
100-up 3.00 4.00 


For Dadant Starline D. R. Queens 
add 25c per Package 
FOB here Express, Parcel Post, 


or loaded your trucks 

“Magnolia Dadant 

State” Starline 

Queens: Italians Hybrids 
1-24 $1.25 $1.50 
25-99 1.15 1.40 
100-499 1.10 1.35 
500-up 1.00 1.25 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Mississippi 





John M. Davis Strain 


Italian Queens 
1-24 24-up 
$1.25 $1.20 
Daughters of ABBA 
Tested Stock 
1-24 24-up 
$1.50 $1.40 


LITTLE APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tenn. P.O. Box 





122 


Italian Bees and Queens 


1-9 10-up 

2 Ib. pkg. w. q. $2.50 $2.40 

3 Ib. pkg w. q. 3.45 3.35 

Queens 75 -65 
Mitchell’s Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 





Allen Latham’s BEE BOOK 
The first and only book ever written 
by the great master of beekeeping, 
published December, 1949. 200 pages. 
27 chapters. Handsomely bound in 
cloth and sent to you postpaid in 
special protective wrapper. 

$2.95 Postpaid 
HALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Hapeville, Georgia 


Tt tel 
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BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 313) 


“I wish to congratulate you on 
printing the pictures of a jeep load- 
er for bees for pollinization on page 
76 of February Gleanings. I am 
glad some are using their brains. | 
should like to see more pictures of 
this kind.’”’—C.E.M., Calif. 


~~ 


“What is the matter with ‘Propo- 
lis Pete’? His articles were always 
interesting to me. I was much dis- 
appointed when they were discon- 
tinued, for his experiences were so 
much like some of mine.”’—C.F.B., 
Tenn. 


==. 
“I was interested and _ pleased 
when in the November issue of 


Gleanings I saw the name of an- 
other Latham. It will be only a 
few years before my name ceases 
to appear in Gleanings but possibly 
George Latham will carry on long 
after my departure. 

“On page 678 the question is rais- 
ed as to how high bees fly. I think 
it is safe to say that ordinarily bees 
seldom fly even over 20 feet high, 
but there are conditions when they 
may be hundreds of feet above 
ground. In prairie country this 
would not occur, but in mountain- 
ous country it could occur. In fly- 
ing home from gathering nectar 
from plants on a mountain, bees 
might pass over a ravine which lies 
200 or 300 feet beneath them. 

“On page 702 statements are made 
about the position assumed by the 
queen in mating. On the face of 
them they are absurd. Nearly ev- 
ery insect seen in mating will show 
the male above the female, though 
sometimes side by side, and some- 
times end to end. I had the pleas- 
ure some 25 years ago of seeing a 
queen and drone flying about 12 
feet above the ground. They were 
very near me when I first saw them 
and retained the same position when 
they disappeared from my sight 
when too far away to see them as 
two insects. All the time the drone 
was above in just the same position 
house flies show when mating. 

“Mating always takes place in the 
air and not on the ground, but when 
the drone dies as the climax is 
reached the two drop sometimes to 
the ground before separation takes 
place.”—A. L., Conn. 
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MAY 1951 PRICES 


| BEES Three Banded Italians QUEENS 


| We guarantee full weight packages, safe arrival, young laying queens, prompt 
service, and satisfaction. Health certificate furnished with each shipment. 


Shipped by: Express Truck Parcel Post 
Prices F.O.B. Varnville, S. C. 
} Queens 2 Ib. & Qn. 3 Ib. & Qn. 4 lb. & Qn. 5 lb. & Qn. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.30 $4.20 $5.00 $5.90 
25-99 1.00 3.05 3.90 4.65 5.50 
100-499 95 2.80 3.60 4.30 5.10 


For larger quantities write for prices. For queenless packages deduct price 
, of queen. Tested queen, $1.00 extra. 
Terms: One-third upon receipt of order, balance due 10 days before shipment. 


CAROLINA HONEY COMPANY 
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P. O. Box 163 Varnville, S. C. 

Clyde Blankenship, Mgr. G. L. Blankenship, Prop. 
< ——__—___ J 
Frame after frame of smooth even brood; super after super of honey; gentle 
bees; swarming cut to a minimum. This is what you get when buying our 

Better Bred Stock. Order ditect from this ad at the following prices: 
2 Ib. package with queens, any quantity ............0.00000... 52.70 
3 Ib. package with queens, any quantity ..................0... 3.60 
I, MU gasket cards sca cacaniecenacnccuaaungans puioes bexseceauasiarinduaians 85 
Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Alabama 
S , 
GET THEM WHILE YOU CAN! 
Mail Order Prices 
We have available the following bee supplies which our inspectors 
have not passed as first line quality — these are the same as our 
pre-war mail order brand — slight defects in the material make 
these great savings possible for you. 
. 7. aa . : 
This is Offered as “Mail Order Grade” 
C-2 Full Depth Supers, CMPpty, 5'S ....ccccccssssscssssssssssssssssssneee ~$8.30 per carton 
ee I, Ws, pieces iisinsss.cei ps cenccssccsaccpecéasnceniensvecoes J carton 
ee I acca ccacdictssdbcanacaisnaansssdmlakassbensantoaudenss . carton 
B-2 Metal Covers With TMCr COVES, 87S onn..........ccccccccccccscccsece sige . carton 
an I, I, NE nan cariesuim aan cba bahanhsbni nnsnebeeadbansncacacsn is carton 
G-6 Standard Frames in 100’s only, lomg top .............:.ccccccceesseeeseees ; carton 
G-16 Standard Frames in 100’s only, 2-piece bottom bars ............ J carton 
G-22 Shallow Frames in 100’s only, long thin top ........................ J carton 
H-3 50 Sheets Root 3-Ply Foundation (slightly damaged) carton 
H-4 200 Sheets Root 3-Ply Foundation (slightly damaged) carton 
1950 ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture (slightly damaged) does not 
OE I” MIE pescicnsscnnadensadacoaecusicsadsuenseakoma dese uimaintneias 2.50 
Available From Medina Only 
Mail, Freight, and Express Charges Extra 
Net Cash with Order — No Discounts 
We reserve the right to return your cash if our stock is exhausted 
when your order is received. 
e 
The A. 1. Root Company Medina, Ohio 
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Three Band Italian Package Bees and Queens 
and Pure Italian Three Way D. R. Queens 
Full weight. Prompt shipment. Young bees. State 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival guar- 


anteed. Replacement or refund made promptly upon 
receipt of bad order from express agent. 








Quantity 2 lb. 3 Ib. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
1-29 $3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
30-99 2.75 3.50 4.25 5.00 
Untested Queens  ............ ccc ccccceeees $1.00 each 
SE I ppisecscicncsnaninasonsnciinaiaes $2.00 each 


For queenless bees deduct $1.00 from the price of the package 
If queens are wanted introduced, add $1.00 to price of the package 


Jackson Apiaries Box 58 Funston, Georgia 


LADYLIKE 


Mountain Gray Caucasian Bees 


produced over a 200-pound average in a 


1000-colony outfit during 1950. 
They will produce record crops for you if properly handled. 
Write for our circular “How to Handle Caucasian Bees’’. 





QUUUUROSEOGEORRRODACRROReEeOOeeOOeeEOeeED 








1-11 12-49 50-up 
2 Ibs. with select untested Caucasian queen $3.75ea. $3.65ea. $3.50 ea. 
3 Ibs. with select untested Caucasian queen 4.75 ea. 4.65 ea. 4.50 ea, 
For larger package, add $1.00 per pound 
Select untested Caucasian queens 1.25 ea. 1.15 ea. 1.00 ea. 


Castleberry, Ala. 
PLANT’S 


Three-Banded Italians 


Productive, Gentle, Easy to Handle 
Queens are young, laying, and first quality. New, light weight 


Caucasian Apiaries 








packages. No disease here, health certificate with all ship- 

ments. Live, full weight arrival of young worker bees. 
Quantity Queens 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-lbs. 
1 to 24 $1.25 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 to 99 1.15 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
100-up 1.10 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 


For Shipment after May 15th, Deduct 20% 
Each package has a young laying queen 
Queens are postpaid. Packages by express F.O.B. 


W. E. Plant Hattiesburg, Mississippi 














BESSONET’S “GULF BREEZE” ITALIANS 


You will be pleased with “GULF BREEZE” stock, as the 
demand grows each year. Experiment stations, large and 
small buyers, use our =e with oo. 
antit ueens -wq .wq 
Pr 4 er $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 
25 or mote 1.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Write for prices for shipment after May 15th 


Bessonet Bee Company _Donaldsonville, La. 


4lb.wq 
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Look for this Sign BEES and QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY AT LOW COST Young bees, free of drones—ship- 
ped when you want them after 
April Ist. Three banded Italian 
bees and Kelley’s Island improved 
queens. Express or parcel post. 
2-lb. swarms with young bees 
and 1951 queens 
25 and more 2-lb. swarms 
3-lb. swarms with young bees 
and 1951 queens 4.50 
25 and more 3-lb. swarms .... 4.25 
1951 Improved Kelley’s Island 
stock, prepaid air mail, $1.10 each. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 














seeeees SELUEDOOUEROOEOOEROREOOLEGEUORONOOERGOUEDEEROUGOOUESUCROUUSGOOSOORCOODOUROONOEGOUOOUEROOROOOROUROOEOSONOOOEOOEROOREOEOSOESOESOORSOOEDEs 
. 


YORK’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
Plenty of bees for those rush and last minute orders. Place your 
orders now for shipping date wanted. Full weights and quality 
that will please you. 
Package bees with queens: 


” 


Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 up 

2-lb. pkgs. $3.50 each $3.25 each $3.00 each 
3-lb. pkgs. 4.50 each 4.25 each 4.00 each 
Queens 1.10 each 1.05 each 1.00 each 


Queenless Packages, deduct $1.00 per package. 
Tested queens, $1.00.extra. Yours for service and satisfaction. 
York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


> 
TUTTI FAEOOGAOEOOOORSGOOSESEOOOEODOUREROOUERERDOORGGOORESOOOGEROOOGROECOREEEEAN” 





sSUGDODOROODOSADOSSOOOEDOSEOORRODECR ONTOS OD OSREOOR ROR ORDER OORORRREROtOES 

















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | 





“ITALIANS” 
1-9 10-99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $3.25 * $3.00 $2.85 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.25 40 3.80 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 5.25 5.00 4.715 
Extra Queens $1.00 Each 


We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, and 
service on which you can depend. Shipments by Express or Parcel Post. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES P.O. Box 79 Claxton, Georgia 




















ITALIAN Bees and Queens 
2 lb. w/q 3 lb. w/q 4 lb. w/q 








1-24 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 Untested Queens, $1.00 
25-99 3.25 4.25 5.25 
100-up 3.00 4.00 5.00 Tested Queens, $2.00 
Gold Leaf Apiaries, P. O. Box 252, Hahira, Georgia 
name 
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